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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


F news from the front there is none to record. This does 
not show, however, that nothing is happening, but 
merely that the wires are not allowed to carry Press telegrams. 
Doubtless the Japanese are busy preparing for another blow, 
and when they next strike it will be with all their force. 
In regard to the internal condition of Russia, we must note 
the very serious statements concerning the Caucasus. The 
whole province seems to be in a state of anarchy, while in 
Baku riots between the Tartars and Armenians are said 
to have laid waste the town and resulted in a thousand 
casualties. The insurrectionary movement in Poland is also 
still unsubdued, and a Reuter’s telegram from Warsaw 
published on Friday describes the strikers as cutting 
telegraph wires and paralysing the railway traffic on the 
direct line between Warsaw and Germany. We may also 
note the extremely significant report, based apparently on 
good authority, and published in Friday’s Times, that the 
Czar has decided to summon the “‘ Zemski Sobor,” and leave 
to it the question of peace or war. 


The Russian revolutionaries have begun to fulfil their 
threat of carrying on their “war” with the dynasty by the 
bullet, the knife, and the hand-grenade filled with lyddite. 
Their first victim has been the Grand Duke Sergius, the 
uncle of the Czar, and commander of all troops in and round 
Moscow. This Prince was selected because he was the leader 
of the reactionary party; because, as brother-in-law of 
the Czarina, whose sister was his wife, he had a special] 
personal influence with the Czar; and because he had shown 
himself as Governor-General of Moscow unusually despotic 
and cruel. On Friday week the Grand Duke was driving just 
beyond the gate of the Kremlin, either to a bath-house or to 
a house of his own, when at a sharp turn of the street his 
carriage, usually driven at high speed, was checked bya sleigh 
purposely driven across the road. In the momentary pause 
a man, whose name is still unknown, dressed as a workman, 
stepped forward and flung a bomb under the carriage, which 
in its explosion shattered the Grand Duke to pieces and 
mortally wounded his coachman. ‘The assassin, who though 
only slightly wounded was dazed by the explosion, was almost 
immediately arrested. The only explanation he will give is 
that he acted by order to rid the world of a tyrant. It is 
believed that the Grand Duke had been warned of his 
sentence, and that although his wife, the Princess Elizabeth 
of Hesse, a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, is popular 
with all classes, the “sentence” would have been carried out 
even had she also been seated in the carriage. 


This great crime has created a terrible sensation among all 
classes of Russian society, not so much from sympathy with 





the victim, who was the most hated man in Russia, as from a 
belief that no member of the house of Romanoff is safe, the 
Revolutionary Committee possessing agents who will give 
their lives for the destruction of the dynasty. There is 
probably some exaggeration in this belief, the number of half- 
mad assassins being limited, and the wall of precaution round 
Princes very strong; but it seems certain that, although the 
Czar himself is tranquil, there is fear in Russian palaces. 
The rumours about the “prostration” of the Imperial ladies 
seem true; the palace of Tsarskoé Selo has been placed under 
martial law; the body of the murdered Grand Duke is not 
to be conveyed to St. Petersburg; and the Grand Dukes, who 
are attending the funeral ceremony in Moscow, openly avow 
that they are “on the list” of the “sentenced.” It is by no 
means certain, however, that the disturbance within the. 
Palace will produce immediate political results, the reluctance 
to give way to force being acute, and the Court party being 
penetrated with the belief that concessions cost Louis XVI. 
his head. The situation will probably be ruled by events in 
the Far East; the demand for Reservists in Poland, which 
would have driven all Poles mad, has been withdrawn; and 
in spite of ominous events in Finland, Lithuania, the 
Caucasus, and Southern Russia, orders appear to have been 
issued enjoining moderation. 


The “Zemski Sobor,” which, it is rumoured, the Czar 
intends to summon, is an Assembly of Notables, con- 
sisting of nobles, merchants, priests, and peasants, 
nominated by the County Councils. It has been called 
three or four times in Russian history, and though with- 
out legal power except to advise, has in grave contingencies 
been most influential. The first Romanoff owed his election 
in part to its approval. The great weakness of its position is 
that it has no necessary permanence—the great strength that 
the moment it is called all eyes will fix on it. It is even 
thought that it might demand a written Constitution, in which 
case, it is added, the members would be sent home, and re- 
pression begin again. The revolutionaries, it is declared, 
will not be even partly contented with such an assembly; 
but experience seems to show that if it is called, all classes 
will await its action before renewing the struggle between the 
people and the Throne. 


The air is full of rumours of peace, none of them well 
authenticated, though one set of them is believed wholly or 
in part by Reuter’s agents in St. Petersburg. No one with 
authority to speak for Tokio gives them full credence. The 
most reasonable account of the conflicting statements is that 
the Russian Foreign Office has sounded Tokio through an 
intermediary as to its demands, and has been told that 
Manchuria must be restored to China, with permission to the 
Japanese to organise the defensive arrangements of the 
province; that the lease of Port Arthur and the Liao-tung 
Peninsula now enjoyed by Russia must be transferred to 
Japan; that Korea must become a Japanese protectorate 
“like Egypt”; that Saghalien must again become Japanese; 
that Vladivostok must be changed from a fortified arsenal 
into acommercial city ; and that some indemnity must be paid 
for the expenses of the war. 


There is as yet no proof that these terms are any- 
thing but gossip, that the Czar would accept them, or 
that the decision to try one more great battle has 
been in any way abandoned. We note that one explanation 
of the peace rumours is that Russia is issuing another loan, 
and that the financiers who desire to handle the loan find 
the prospect of touching their commission greatly increased 
by rumours of peace. Accordingly they do all they can to 
encourage peace-talk in the Press. 
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The Report of the North Sea Commission will not be 
officially given to the world till to-day, but Thursday’s and 
Friday’s papers are full of forecasts, which all declare that 
the Commission will report that in the circumstances the 
Russian Fleet was justified in firing on the trawlers in 
the belief that they were torpedo-boats. Whether these 
rumours are well founded or not we cannot say, but in any 
case we prefer to withhold comment till we have the official 
Report before us. We may note, however, that naval opinion 
as a whole, in our Navy as much as in foreign Navies, has 
always inclined to excuse the action of naval officers who, 
believing their ships to be in imminent danger of attack, open 
fire in order to protect themselves. There remains, of course, 
the further question whether the Russians had any right or 
excuse to believe themselves in imminent danger of attack in 
the North Sea. 


The American Senate continues its struggle with President 
Roosevelt. It has made amendments in the proposed Agree- 
ments to arbitrate which nullify them, as each treaty would then 
have to undergo a further ratification by the Senate before it 
¢uld be acted on; it has postponed his favourite measure, which 
transfers the control of railway rates from individual States to 
the Federal Government; and it is about, it is believed, to reduce 
the proposed increase to the Fleet, and to reject the Agree- 
ment recently made for giving advice and assistance to Santo 
Domingo. It is determined, its spokesmen say, to defend the 
Constitution against the aggressions of the Executive. At 
present the President is powerless, though the people are 
with him, and it is difficult to find a way out of the deadlock. 
Might it not be possible to pass an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would authorise the President, in case of the 
rejection, either by the Senate or by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of a measure which he held to be of vital import- 
ance, to take a Referendum? Americans are accustomed to 
that extremely democratic device in many of their State 
Constitutions, and may yet adopt it rather than see their 
worshipped Constitution partially paralysed. 


The Chinese labour amendment on the Address was moved 
in the House of Commons on Friday week. Dr. Macnamara, 
Mr. H. Samuel, and Major Seely dwelt chiefly on the intrinsic 
wrongfulness of the scheme—the attempt to keep isolated 
and subordinate a vast body of men—and on the 
inconsistency and evasion of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lyttelton’s chief points in reply were that 
the demand for such an Ordinance was practically unani- 
mous on the part of the white inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal; that we permitted indentured labour similar in all 
essential points in cases of Crown Colonies which are 
wholly governed from home; that no pledges had been 
broken in regard to the women; that the charges of 
immorality against Chinamen living in celibate com- 
munities were unfounded and disproved by experience; 
that Chinese labour had supplemented but not supplanted 
Kaffir labour, while they now had a higher amount of 
service and a higher proportion of wages for whites than 
before the war; and that the introduction of the Chinese had 
contributed to the lowering of the death-rate in the mines. 
We have only to say that many of Mr. Lyttelton’s assertions 
—notably in regard to the exclusive employment of Chinese 
for unskilled labour, and the increase of white labour—are 
difficult to reconcile with official statistics or with the pro- 
nouncements of mine-owners. The amendment was lost by a 
majority of 61, 275 voting against and 214 for it; and Lord 
Harris, chairman of the South African Gold Trust, speaking 
on Monday, stated that the Chinese had come to stay as long 
as there were gold mines on the Rand. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Meath appealed 
to the Government to appoint a War Office and Board of 
Education Inter-Departmental or other Committee to con- 
sider and report on the best means of carrying into effect 
such compulsory universal military training as was recom- 
mended by Lord Roberts in the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century. The objections to compulsory service, 
he contended, did not apply to the training of lads in the use 
of the rifle, in which the Colonies were far ahead of us. In 
the course of the debate Lord Balfour of Burleigh very 
properly dwelt on the need of keeping the military aspect 
of the question apart from that which was concerned with the 





- I 
physical development of our youths. The movement would 
be prejudiced if they let it go forth to the country that it 
only a part of national defence, or was even indirectly | = 
to compulsory service. He advocated physical drill ag rt 
of the school curriculum, but he was not prepared to Pet 
it: with War Office authority. ‘This view was borne out b 
Lord Donoughmore, who replied on behalf of the Govan 
ment. The offer of the War Office to inspect drill cleus 
and to supply Morris tubes and ammunition at a cheap ratg 
had been in force for three years, but out of six hundred and 
seventy-five schools, only one hundred and sixty-seven accepted 
in 1903, the reason of this indifference being attributed to 4 
suspicion on the part of schoolmasters that the system was 
being used as the thin end of the wedge for ultimately 
introducing compulsory military drill into the schools, 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Duke of Bedford 
called attention to the condition of the Militia in a very 
able and suggestive speech. The general effect of his words 
was to show the absurdity of the Secretary of State for 
War, and our military authorities generally, denouncing 
the Militia as useless or redundant, when the War Office 
never lifted a finger to improve the Militia, but actually 
refused to give facilities to Militia officers to attend courses 
of instruction. The Duke of Bedford, we are glad to see, 
is as strongly opposed as we are to the creation of a new 
territorial army, but in favour, as we have always been, of 
improving the Militia and making it what it should be—an 
efficient force composed of men who are civilians the greater 
part of the year, but who in national emergencies can be 
depended upon in the future, as in the past, to answer the 
nation’s call. Lord Donoughmore, speaking for the Govern. 
ment, put the best face he could on the matter, and 
announced a Bill under which in future the Militia will be 
enlisted for service abroad. We understand the arguments 
for such a proposal, but at the sume time we think that there 
is a great deal to be said for the Duke of Bedford's objections 
to such a course. He would prefer that the men should still 
be given the option of volunteering for foreign service, 
Probably the result would be the same in both cases,—ze,, the 
men would all volunteer. But if this is so, it might be better 
not to make foreign service obligatory. Englishmen do not 
like to bind themselves in advance even to do things which 
they are sure to do. 


On Wednesday and Thursday nights the House of Commons 
was occupied with an Army debate raised by Captain Norton 
and Major Seely. We cannot find space to deal with the 
discussion in detail, and will therefore confine ourselves to 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s defence, which though, in our opinion, 
most unsatisfactory and inconclusive if examined closely, was 
undoubtedly laid before the House with very great ability, 
and produced a favourable impression. The sympathy of the 
House was also roused by the astonishing fact that none of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s colleagues took the trouble to support 
him during the fierce ordeal to which he was subjected, and 
that the Treasury Bench was, for the most part, empty during 
the debate. Mr. Arnold-Forster boldly defended his scheme 
as founded on economy and efficiency. “I contend that 
every item of the indictment is incorrect,—that we have not 
diminished the efficiency of the Army, that we have not dis- 
ordered the Regular Forces at home or abroad, that we have 
not discouraged the Militia and Volunteers, that we have not 
been negligent in the matter of the rearmament of the 
Artillery, that we have pursued a perfectly reasonable course 
in regard to the armament of the Infantry; and on all these 
grounds I may truly say that the efficiency of the Army for 
the defence of the Empire has not been diminished, but has 
been increased.” 


So splendidly self-confident and so evidently sincere was 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in his belief that he could and would give 
the nation the Army it needs, that the House, as it listened, 
almost believed with him that things talked about are things 
done. Here, indeed, is the pathos of the situation. In reality 
nothing is accomplished. As for economy, the total saving 
produced by the Arnold-Forster scheme, if carried out, 
will, if any, be the merest trifle. As to efficiency, the 
ultimate fighting strength of the British nation will be 
greatly diminished. This for the future. Meantime we 
have, though Mr. Avnold-Forster does not see them, the 
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clearest signs of the disorder caused by his schemes. The 
threat of annihilation—absorption into a Home Army is 
annihilation, however our military metaphysicians may argue 
_is shrivelling up the Militia, and the Volunteers are 
manifestly unsettled and uneasy. As to the Artillery, the 
Government have unquestionably been negligent, and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s ingenious depreciation of foreign guns 
cannot alter the fact. As to the short rifle, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster in effect yields to the pressure put upon him, and 
promises that at present it shall be manufactured only for 
the use of the Cavalry. If he will further instruct a 
Committee of Experts to devise the best Infantry weapon 
capable of firing the Service ammunition, the short-rifle 
agitation will have done excellent work for the Army. On 
the division, the Government majority sank to 47 (254—207). 


The MacDonnell affair has haunted Parliament throughout 
the week. It was debated in the House of Lords on Friday, 
February 17th, and on Monday and Tuesday Mr. Redmond 
made his Home-rule amendment the vehicle for raising a 
discussion on the incident. At question time on Wednesday 
the debate was in effect resumed, and Mr. Redmond elicited 
from the Premier that Sir Antony MacDonnell had not been 
asked to give up his post. Mr. Wyndham, in reply to further 
questions, explained that when he appointed Sir Antony he 
had only been a Cabinet Minister for a fortnight, but that 
he had now made it clear to his Under-Secretary, in view of the 
criticisms to which his Department bad been subjected, that in 
future he (Mr. Wyndham) must see anything likely to be 
discussed in the House. To that extent, but no further, the 
terms of his appointment had been modified. The Opposition 
and several Ulster Unionists having risen in support of Mr. 
Redmond on his asking leave to move the adjournment of 
the House to discuss the matter, the Speaker granted leave, 
and at the evening sitting Mr. Wyndham read the letters 
between himself and Sir Antony MacDonnell before the latter 
accepted office. 


The important point brought out py the correspondence 
read in the third debate of the week was that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell stipulated that he should have “adequate 
opportunities of influencing the policy and acts of the 
Irish Administration, subject of course to your (Mr. 
Wyndham’s) control,” and that Mr. Wyndham had 
acquiesced in these conditions. It also appeared that 
Sir Antony MacDonnell expected Mr. Balfour to establish 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland,—an expecta- 
tion which has been entertained by many men, but one 
which has never been fulfilled. Mr. John Morley admitted 
that there was nothing in the correspondence which was not 
honourable to the writers, but wished to know what 
had happened after Sir Antony MacDonnell’s acceptance 
of office. After Mr. Balfour had deprecated the unnecessary 
fesling and exaggeration imported into the affair, a division 
was taken, in which the Motion to adjourn was defeated by 
265 to 223, or a majority for the Government of 42. 


We may add that on Thursday, in reply to further questions 
Mr. Wyndham reiterated that no change had been made in 
the conditions under which Sir Antony MacDonnell held his 
post, but refused to admit that the situation was exactly 
the same as it was before the debate on the subject. We 
have dealt with this capital example of government by 
philandering elsewhere, and will only say here that the 
incident has greatly discredited the Ministry. They were 
willing to use Sir Antony MacDonnell and his Home-rule and 
Nationalist sympathies till the Orangemen threatened them. 
But the moment Sir Edward Carson’s rebuke was heard, 
they cowered in the corner and sighed about “ unaccount- 
able mistakes ” and “ regrettable misunderstandings.” 


Mr. F. A, Channing, the Liberal Member for East 
Northamptonshire, has published « very interesting article 
in the Kettering Leader of February 10th on the political 
situation. While the first condition of safety is, in Mr. 
Channing’s opinion, a complete Free-trade, und therefore 
Liberal, victory, the second condition is the effective 
reconstruction of reasonable Conservatism on a Free-trade 
basis. He accordingly urges on his fellow-Liberals that 
the truly wise policy for them will be to help indirectly, 
where they can, this gradual reconstruction, in the interests 





of the nation as a whole. “Even though amalgamation 
is under present circumstances improbable, possibly in some 
aspects undesirable, a policy of friendly forbearance and 
co-operation for specific purposes is easy, natural, and patriotic. 
Such a temper,” he continues, “ will be fully understood to 
imply no sacrifice nor surrender of principle or policy on 
either side, but to be simply and wholly the most sagacious 
and long-sighted duplication of national insurance against 
the havoc Protection would make of national prosperity.” 
That is admirably put. It also represents, we are convinced 
from many important communications we have received, the 
sense of the wiser minds in the Liberal party. It is particularly 
gratifying to note that these pleas for a wide aud statesman- 
like treatment of the Unionist Free-traders come, not. from 
the Old Whig or ultra-moderate section of the Liberal party, 
but from an advanced Radical like Mr. Channing.” 


Captain Johnson, of the London Rifle Brigade, sends to 
the Times of Monday a detailed report of an exhaustive series 
of trials of the new short rifle carried out at Bisley on the 
llth inst. by seven rifle-shots of the greatest distinction 
and experience. The rifles used were three new short 
rifles, the old long rifle, of which each man had his own, 
and three old long rifles fitted with the “Peddie” wind- 
gauge sight, so that the long barrel should be on equal terms 
with the short rifle in this respect. The short rifles and 
the long rifles fitted with wind-gauge sights, it should be 
explained, were new weapons, and therefore unfamiliar 
to the experimenters. The trials, at ranges of two hundred, 
six hundred, and eight hundred yards, lasted all day, and 
all seven experts were unanimous in putting the long barrel 
with wind-gauge sight first, the long barrel minus wind- 
gauge sight second, and the short rifle third. Further- 
more, while admitting that the new weapon is an improve- 
ment on the carbine for cavalry, they agreed in condemning 
it as badly balanced, inferior to the long rifle as a snap- 
shooting weapon, handicapped by a heavier recoil, inferior in 
precision, and calculated to render concealment difficult by 
the large flash of flame produced. Surely the Government 
will not use their majority to force this weapon on the 
British Infantry at a cost of some three millions sterling! 


The inquest on Lieutenant Skinner and five members of 
the crew who lost their lives in the deplorable accident on 
Submarine A5 on February 16th was held at Queenstown 
on Saturday last. The submarine had finished taking in 
petrol from the ‘Hazard,’ and the officers and crew were 
clearing her up preparatory to leaving the ‘ Hazard’ and 
proceeding out of the harbour to go through certain exercises, 
when the explosion occurred. The crew were promptly 
removed through the manhole, at considerable risk to the 
rescuers—a second explosion occurring while the work was in 
progress—but four, including Lieutenant Skinner, died almost 
immediately, two succumbed later on in the hospital, and all 
the rest were more or less seriously injured. The expert 
evidence given at the inquest attributed the explosion to an 
escape of petrol vapour, due to leakage from the pipes, which 
was ignited by a spark caused by the movement of an electric 
switch; but as all the survivors are still incapacitated, and 
an official inquiry was being held, the finding of the jury was 
very properly restricted to the immediate cause of death, the 
Coroner expressing the opinion that it would be an advantage 
to Christian civilisation if the nations mutually agreed to 
abolish an engine of warfare the navigation of which was 
attended with so much peril. That is a natural, but, we fear, 
purely Utopian wish. It is, however, reasonable to hope that 
experience and use will gradually render the submarine a 
good deal safer and more trustworthy than at present. 


The polling in the Everton division of Liverpool, which took 
place on Wednesday, resulted as follows:—Mr. Banner 
(C.), 3,854; Mr. Aggs (L.), 2,543; Conservative majority, 
1,311. In 1892 the Conservative majority was 1,789. Since 
then the Conservative has been returned unopposed. The 
result has been hailed as a Protectionist victory, and as 
proving conclusively that there are places in England in which 
Protectionists can keep and carry seats. No doubt. Not 
even the most optimistic Free-trader imagines that there will 
be no Chamberlainites or Balfourites in the next Parliament. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
~  Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


URING the past few weeks several attempts have 
been made in the Press to “draw” the Liberal leaders 
on the subject of the Japanese Alliance. They have been 
challenged, indeed, in explicit terms to state whether or 
not they mean to renew that Alliance if they are in 
office in a year’s time. We cannot say that we consider 
this a very tactful proceeding, or one likely to serve 
the purpose of those responsible for the interrogatory. 
There is nothing which statesmen out of office more 
naturally or more rightly object to than making definite 
statements’ as to what they would do in hypothetical 
cases. To count one’s chickens before they are hatched 
is proverbially unsafe, and in the case of party leaders 
whose party has been out of office for ten years the 
process is a specially delicate one. Not only is it 
uncertain’ who will be Prime Minister, but it is still 
more uncertain who will be Foreign Secretary. Yet a 
Liberal leader who at this moment took upon himself to 
answer the query of the Times might very well be accused 
of assuming that he would be called upon to direct the 
foreign policy of the nation in the next Government. 
Again, a patriotic statesman might not unnaturally 
feel disinclined to answer the question without being guite 
sure that the present Secretary for Foreign Affairs would 
welcome his intrusion into so difficult and intimate a region. 
We hold, then, that it is not reasonable to ask the Liberal 
leaders to pledge themselves to renew the Alliance. They 
cannot give such a pledge without creating a precedent of 
very doubtful utility. Yet if the question is forced upon 
them, a totally erroneous impression may be produced on 
the world by their silence. In such a case as the present 
it seems to us that the only wise and sensible thing 
is to keep quiet, and, if possible, to clear one’s mind 
sufficiently from the cant of party vituperation to 
believe that the Liberal Cabinet when they are in office 
will do the sensible and patriotic thing, and will take care 
that the interests of the country do not suffer in their hands 
This is the assumption which we have a right to make 
and ought to make unless we are deceived by partisan 
fury. Let us see where such an assumption will lead us, 
In such an inquiry we may, we think, find consolation for 
those who are now perplexing themselves as to what will 
happen to the Japanese Alliance when the Liberals come 
junto power. 


If our readers will pardon us for appearing somewhat 
egotistical, we venture to assert that the course of action 
in regard to the Alliance which we now propose to set 
forth—the only one consistent with the national safety 
and honour in existing circumstances—will prove also the 
course of action which the Liberals will find it wise and 
necessary to adopt. We say this, not because it is our 
view, but because it is the view at which any one 
who thinks the matter out coolly and diligently must 
inevitably arrive. As our readers know, we opposed 
the Japanese Alliance far more strongly than it was 
opposed by any of the Liberal leaders. We held that 
it was unnecessary and dangerous, that it was sure to 
create ill-feeling between us and the Russians, and 
that such ill-feeling would greatly increase the dangers 
on our Indian frontier, and so complicate and render 
more burdensome the problem of Imperial defence. Now, 
we hold that the very evils which we feared have actually 
come to pass, with the added perplexity that if we were to 
be involved in war with Russia at the present time we 
might just as well leave our artillery in store, so utterly 
outclassed would it be. This, however, does not make 
us desire in existing circumstances to put an end to 
the Alliance. On the contrary, it makes us feel the 
necessity for continuing the Alliance as the path of 
prudence. We have reaped already the chief evils 
that the Alliance can produce, and it would be the 
height of folly to withdraw from it before we have 
tasted any of the compensating advantages which no 
doubt exist. If we were to abrogate the Alliance now, 
the pleasure would have missed us, “but the scandal 
hit.” In other words, we should have convinced Russia 
that we are the enemy, and that her best and easiest way to 





Tt 
reinstate herself as a world-Power is to attack us in Indi 
—a belief from which no withdrawal from the Alliance 
would now dissuade her—and yet we should be withoes 
that augmentation of our forces in Asia which the Japanesg 
Alliance unquestionably gives us. In a word, we are com 
mitted to the Japanese Alliance, and must see it through 
like honest men, not merely in the letter, but in the spirit 
We have begun to walk along the precipice path, and to 
turn back in the middle would not only be futile, by 
positively dangerous. It may have been foolish to choose 
the path originally, but having chosen it we must tread it 
with steady feet, quiet nerves, and confident hearts. Wg 
do not, of course, mean to say that we must maintain the 
Japanese Alliance for ever, and in all circumstances 
What we assert is that we cannot just now refuse to renew 
it, and must continue our present policy, at any rata 
until matters have reached a less critical stage. The 
Japanese must be made to feel that they can depend 
upon us to maintain the Alliance, not only till peaca 
is made, but in the years immediately succeeding : 
A little reflection will show how great would be the 
danger of not making the Japanese feel that they can 
negotiate terms of peace on the basis that the Alliancg 
will endure. ‘This at first sight may seem as if we 
favoured inciting the Japanese to ask exorbitant terms, 
Nothing is further from our thought. The danger ig 
different. It is that the Russians may tempt the Japanese 
with extraordinarily favourable terms, provided that there 
is a secret clause in the Agreement under which Japan will 
be pledged to let the Alliance with Britain drop. 'The 
Russians, very naturally from their point of view, 
would consider that immense concessions to Japan would 
be amply compensated for by the knowledge that they 
had separated us and Japan. On the other hand, Japan 
might be tempted to make such an Agreement if she felt 
insecure as to the carrying out aud continuance of the 
Alliance. To take our mountain metaphor again, when a 
party of men are roped together on the ice or rocks, 
there is a temptation for those in front to untie and go 
on alone if they get it into their heads that the men 
behind may suddenly call a halt, and say that they mean 
to turn round and go back. 

But though in the present crisis, with all its dangors 
and anxieties—and they are more and greater than the 
general public realise, for the British people have not yet 
comprehended the risks of a land war with artillery 
so obsolete as hardly to be worth dragging into 
position—we hold that we must maintain the Alliance, 
we must not be thought to desire that the scope of that 
Alliance as regards our obligations to Japan should 
be enlarged. We would, indeed, after peace is made, 
do all in our power to render the Alliance as little 
hostile and aggressive as possible towards Russia. That 
is, we would try to make it rather a treaty for maintaining 
the “open door” in China, and for developing China for 
the Chinese, than for checking and humiliating Russia. If 
the Alliance could be shown to the world to have such 
objects, we do not see why it should not ultimately 
gain the approval and assent of other Powers. The “ open 
door” is the object which America has always kept in 
view, and the steady growth of American trade in the 
Pacific is surely tending to make the maintenance of a 
free and open China an imperative American interest. 
The rise, too, of American naval power will soon render 
American sympathy for the policy of the “open door” 
more than a matter of words. Again, if the policy we 
indicate were not given a distinctly anti-Russian com- 
plexion, we do not see why France should not view it 
with benevolence, or something more. She wants, not 
annexation of Chinese territory, but merely an “open 
door.” Further, she has no wish to show hostility to 
Japan, and she naturally looks with concern on the rise of 
German power at the expense of China. We do not 
think that it should prove beyond the resources of 
diplomacy to develop the Anglo-Japanese Alliance into 
something which would be so consistent with the essential 
interests of America and France that those Powers could 
not choose but regard it with approval. It must not be 
supposed, however, that we for a moment imagine that 
France can be detached from her Alliance with Russia, or 
would ever look benevolently upon an anti-Russian com- 
bination. All we contend is that if in the future the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance is maintained in a spirit not 
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actively aggressive or hostile to Russia, it may attract to it 


ca in the first degree, and France in the second. 

We can only end rg began, by saying that, though 
it is too much to expect the Liberal leaders to talk about 
what their foreign policy will be when they get into office, 
it is not too much to assert that such policy will be reason- 
able and prudent. But a foreign policy couducted with 
reason and prudence will surely in existing circumstances 
lead to a renewal of the Japanese Alliance. To have 
disapproved of the formation of the Alliance does not 
make for its hasty renunciation, but the reverse. The 
Alliance is like one of those drugs which it is very 
dangerous to use freely and then suddenly abandon. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF THE GRAND 
DUKE SERGIUS. 


T would have taxed the gloomy power of Tacitus, 
l that supreme master of the condensed eloquence 
for which scarcely any language but the Roman is an 
adequate vehicle, to describe accurately the preseut con- 
dition of the Russian Empire. Far away on the 
Eastern frontier the greatest army that Russia has 
ever sent beyond its historic boundaries is fighting 
for its life against a superior foe, and hardly hopes 
for the victory which alone can preserve it from 
destruction. If the railway which supplies it is com- 
pletely broken at any point of its six thousand miles of 
Jength, Kuropatkin is as certainly lost as ever Varus was ; 
and on that railway behind him gather not only hosts of 
“ brigands,” descendants most of them, it is said, of 
soldiers of Jenghis Khan’s vast army, who took the 
northerly direction and settled on their conquests, but of 
raiders from the Japanese army who have slowly forced 
their way behind their enemy’s left. To-morrow, next 
week, or in the coming spring the Augustus of the 
Northern world may be moaning—“ Varus, give me back 
my legions!” The Fleet, if it cannot be said to have been 
destroyed, has been paralysed for effective action. The 
Reserves, dismayed or irritated by a year of continuous 
and unexpected defeat, are resisting the summons to the 
front ; while the peasants and artisans behind them, all, in 
fact, except the best-trained legionaries, are crying ‘“ Stop 
the war!” All over the vast extent of the Czar’s dominion, 
from Warsaw, from Moscow, from Kieff, from Odessa, even 
from Irkutsk, come tidings of a movement, half economic, 
half political, accompanied by risings which can only be 
put down by sanguinary repression, and which, whether 
economic or political, are all directed, openly directed, 
against the “ Principate,” the autocracy as we now call it. 
There are provinces in Russia where industry is profitless 
because of strikes, most of them produced by actual want 
among the unskilled, and provinces where the landlords are 
ctowding into the cities because they fear a jacquerie of 
their tenants. There is talk of discontent even in the 
Army, discontent which, if Kuropatkin is crushed or driven 
out of Manchuria, may become mutinous or explosive. And 
now in the midst of it all the old disease of Russia, call it 
Nihilism, or revolutionary furor, or what you will, the 
old impulse which kills moral restraint and invents for 
itself the excuse that when tyranny is irresistible assassina- 
tion is war, is rearing its head once again, and secret 
societies threaten the extinction of the Romanoffs. They 
have struck, too, successfully at the Grand Duke who 
after the Czar was the most prominent member of the 
house, a man who, whatever else he may have been—his 
wife’s devotion throws at least strong doubt on some 
of the charges brought against his personal character— 
was a fanatic for orthodoxy and absolutism, and as 
such was regarded by his kinsman and Sovereign as 
the most trustworthy of friends. He was regarded by 
all Russians as the closest adviser of the Czar, and he was 
therefore murdered in circumstances the full weight of 
which seems even yet not to be discerned abroad. Any 
Revolutionary Committee can order an assassination, and 
escape is nearly hopeless if the assassin will give his life 
for that of his victim; but this Revolutionary Committee 
must have agents even in palaces, or how did its 
instrument know that Sergius Alexandrovitch, who took 
every precaution he or the police could devise, would 
© passing the precise spot at the precise time when 
his carriage, always driven at speed, could be checked, and 
the grenade thrown with a certainty of fatal effect? The 





Czar is censured by opinion for placing his of 
Tsarskoé Selo and its environs under martial law; but 
with this evidence of the network of treachery amidst 
which all of his house must be living the order may 
be only a wise precaution, adopted for the sake of his 
family rather than for that of his own person. The 
order may prove futile, but it adds fresh energy to 
the watchfulness of the guards, and at least warns 
“the enemy” that its foes are awake and well pre- 
pared. With his fleet destroyed, his armies threatened 
with destruction, his people, if not hostile, at least 
sullen, the very women of his family menaced with 
death, and hidden treason with murder for its object 
lurking in his palaces, the position of the Czar is worse 
than that of the Julian Emperors, for they, at least, could 
fly or perish sword in hand. Nicholas II., to judge from 
the evidence afforded by his uncle’s murder, would be no 
safer in Livadia than in St. Petersburg, and no personal 
courage or skill in arms avails against a hand-grenade. 

We regret deeply the almost universal tolerance with 
which this crime has been regarded all over Europe, 
including Russia herself. We detest the methods of the 
Russian autocracy, which seem to us to imply a refusal of 
justice and intellectual life to a great and patient people. 
The conduct of the Grand Duke Sergius towards the Jews 
and the workmen under his authority in Moscow would at 
any time have justified armed insurrection; but even when 
slaves have risen against their masters, we can have 
no sympathy with insurgents who order hostile officers 
to be picked off, or arrest the career of a dreaded 
general by the bullet or the knife as he makes his 
rounds. Let the Liberals of Russia play fair even if 
their lives are staked on the game they are playing. 
Christianity is hypocrisy if assassination is declared 
excusable by provocation, or by the intensity of the 
just hate which a man has developed in a multitude 
of enemies; and besides that supreme argument, there is 
another, which even Revolutionary Committees ought to 
respect. What good do they accomplish by murder ? 
Plehve dies, and 'Trepoff succeeds him; and how much has 
been gained for the cause of liberty? A vengeance 
partly personal, as any one may see who reads the absorb- 
ing account of his motives written by Plehve’s murderer, 
and published in this country in the Manchester Guardian of 
February 18th, has been satisfied; and of what good is that 
either to the deeply wronged assassin or to his country ? 
As a rule, the only effect of assassination is to justify 
repression to the consciences of those who carry it out, 
and to make them stronger by calling up the “clean 
pride” that will not yield to terror to support the 
“mucky pride” which will not yield up power. Even 
if the Czar were himself killed, all his rights would, 
in the opinion of those who uphold the autocracy— 
that is, in the opinion of the whole Army and of 
a majority of the peasantry—pass to his child, for 
whom some Regent would fight by. the use of the same 
weapons as those now employed, with this additional 
energy imparted to them, that they would be used on 
behalf of the innocent, on whose future millions would 
rely with hope. There are Russians, we believe, who de- 
clare that their only trust is in a change of dynasty’; but 
even they cannot hope to secure that result by successive 
hand-grenades. It is insurrection they must rely on, or 
military revolt—that most dangerous and detestable of 
political weapons—or passive resistance to general taxa- 
tion, the refusal of supplies by a vote of the unorganised 
people, which so far as we know no revolutionary party, 
however just its cause, has ever yet secured. Of those 
three chances, which one is brought even a little nearer 
by a policy of murder, that at the most for some sixty 
individuals brings the thought of death a little closer to 
their fears? Every Grand Duke and Duchess has, like 
every other human being, already been sentenced to capital 
punishment by the will of Almighty God. The revolu- 
tionists may say that they hope to terrorise their rulers 
into better behaviour; but has that ever in history been 
accomplished? Yes, it has been once; and in that one 
instance is the condemnation, written as it were by the 
finger of Providence, of their entire argument and policy. 
Orsini’s bomb freed Italy because it failed. Had it suc- 
ceeded, Italy might still be languishing under the tyranny 
of its petty despots. 

We have mentioned the gloomy conditions which at this 
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moment surround the Russian throne, but have as yet 
omitted the gloomiest of them all. The man who, in 
circumstances almost unparalleled in history—for Philip IT. 
of Spain lived safe in the Escorial—struggles to uphold that 
awful sceptre, and even to carry it upwards over one more 
hill, is unequal to its weight. He wishes no harm to his 
people, probably knows of no harm happening to them, 
for the truth of things is carefully kept from his ears, 
and he does not even know, as he himself is said to have 
confessed, why his terrible uncle was made away with. He 
is miserable, yet he might in a day be a happy man if he 
would only content himself with a position, say, like that of 
his cousin the German Emperor,—master, that is, of a 
dominion in which he is practically absolute, but can act 
only through law, and occasionally with the consent of 
representatives whose preoccupation is not to differ with 
him too seriously. He could secure that position to-morrow 
by a decree of twenty lines, for once it were in print, and 
known to be signed by him, resistance would be as im- 
possible as was resistance to the decree of Emancipation, and 
the Emperor might next day wander at will along the quays 
of the Neva as safe as if he were walking on the Thames 
Embankment. We believe that he would be only too re- 
joiced to do this, and now and then resolves on doing it ; 
but the resolute will of his house has not been given to 
him, his burden is too great for his strength, and in Russia 
in the hour of her agony—and of his—“ all things drift.” 





GOVERNMENT BY PHILANDERING. 
E cannot profess to feel any acute sense of pity 
about the position in which the Government 
have placed themselves owing to their handling of the 
MacDonnell affair. They have only got what they deserved 
in the matter of public contumely,—only reaped the crop 
which was bound to spring from their astonishing plan of 
conducting the government of the country. As we see in 
the cases of the Fiscal question, of the Irish question, 
even of branches of the Irish question like the problem of 
Redistribution, and, finally, of the Army question, they 
have reduced the plan of government by philandering to 
a system. The plan began with the Fiscal question, and 
apparently Mr. Balfour found it so much to his taste that 
he has carried it into most of the departments of govern- 
ment. The end in view is to get the advantages of two 
entirely contradictory policies. In the classic example, Mr. 
Balfour wanted to remain in office supported both by Tariff 
Reformers and Free-traders. Accordingly, he devised a 
scheme of political philandering without parallel in the 
history of representative government. He turned the Free- 
traders out of his Government, and replaced them by Pro- 
tectionists, but at the same time he pledged himself not to 
do any overt act on the side of Protection. Again, he wished 
Mr. Chamberlain “God-speed,” but he was careful to 
point out that there was nothing to prevent Free-traders 
giving him their fullest confidence. Finally, and in the 
Edinburgh speech, where government by philandering 
reached its zenith as regards the Fiscal question, he in the 
same breath doubted whether he could lead a Protec- 
tionist party, and asserted in the strongest manner possible 
that if the party became Protectionist he would not 
abate one jot of his zeal and earnestness in furthering 
the interests of that party. 

The same sort of thing is clearly going on in regard 
to the Army. This time last year Mr. Balfour 
coquetted with Mr. Arnold-Forster and his scheme 
for Army reform, but this Session it is evident that 
the opponents of the Arnold-Forster policy are to be 
told that the Government meant nothing and had no 
serious intentions. Whether Mr. Arnold-Forster, who we 
expect takes his political love affairs somewhat grimly, 
will acquiesce without a struggle remains to be seen. In 
any case, we are pretty confident that Mr. Balfour is going 
to tell us that he cannot conceive how anybody could be so 
stupid as to think that the Government meant to express 
anything more than a sisterly affection for Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and his policy when they allowed him to table 
his proposals last spring. Take, again, the case of Re- 
distribution. The Government are admittedly going to 
coquet, but only coquet, with that vital Unionist measure 
this Session, and to discover next Session, if there is 
a next Session, that it is too late to do anything. 


the Government. It was very convenient for then ae 
many reasons to be on fairly good terms with the 
Irish party. Accordingly they set up an agreeable flirta. 
tion with Home-rule. It was, however, to be nothi 
more than flirtation. Just as they will not carry out 
strong and honest Irish Unionist policy by introducin 4 
Redistribution Bill which shall do electoral justice teal 
parts of the United Kingdom, so they will not make an 
honest and reasonable concession to Irish opinion— 
concession in which the Premier conscientiously believes 
in the shape of an Irish University Bill. “They on) 
wanted to philander, and not to give anybody the right £, 
say that their intentions were serious. Philandering with 
the Fiscal question proved a comparatively easy affair 
and no doubt Mr. Balfour and his colleagues thought 
that things would go as smoothly in the case of Ireland 
Unfortunately for them, the Administration contained 
a cool, hard-headed Irish lawyer, who had not the 
slightest intention of allowing the policy of philandering 
with the Nationalists to continue without explanation 
The natural thing would have been for the Government to 
continue to maintain an undefined position in regard 
to their Irish policy. Sir Edward Carson, however, isa man 
who knows his own mind, even though the Government 
of which he is a subordinate member do not know theirs, 
Accordingly one day, speaking as the representative of the 
Ascendency party in Ireland, he called the Government to 
heel, and told the Cabinet in unmistakable terms that they 
were not to philander any longer with the Nationalists, 
The consternation and perturbation, nay, indignation, that 
arose in the Administration, was extreme. But though 
perplexed, angry, and unwilling, the Government came to 
heel, and were forced to make the pitiable exhibition of 
themselves which they made on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday nights in the House of Commons. 

It is not our intention to go at length into the merits 
of the case of Sir Antony MacDonnell. We will only say 
that if the Government meant anything by their policy 
except living from hand to mouth, which we doubt, 
nothing could possibly have been worse planned and 
worse executed. Though we are as firmly convinced 
as ever of the necessity of maintaining the Legislative 
Union, not only in name, but in fact, we have never 
been among those who hold that Unionism must be con- 
founded with the policy of the old Ascendency faction. 
The Union can be, and must be, maintained without pander- 
ing to such prejudices on the one hand, or without giving 
way on the other to the disruptive and anti-Imperial 
schemes of the Nationalists. That being so, we—in 
common, we believe, with the vast majority of English 
and Scotch Unionists—have always desired to see the 
administration of Ireland liberalised and improved, and 
Irish affairs managed, not in accordance with former Irish 
precedents, but with those of England or Scotland. For 
example, we have always wished to see the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland given the University which they desire,—that is, 
a University with a Roman Catholic atmosphere. There is 
nothing contrary to true Unionism in such a policy, any 
more than there is mm such a policy as that of the last 
Land Bill, or of a reasonable and suitable system of devolu- 
tion in the matter of private Bill legislation. If, then, the 
Unionist Government had pursued a generous yet Unionist 
policy of this kind openly and steadily, they would, we believe, 
have secured the support of all sincere Unionists, and the 
fact that they had incurred the temporary enmity of the 
Ulster extremists would have mattered very little. Instead, 
the Government chose to pursue a furtive and fantastic plan 
of philandering with the Nationalists for a time, and then 
at the first growl of the Ascendency party rushing away in 
abject terror. A policy less likely to command the respect 
of Irishmen of any sort or description cannot well be 
conceived. Nothing, indeed, could be better calculated to 
bring the cause of Unionism into contempt. In view of 
this fact, it is difficult. to contain one’s patience when 
reading Mr. Balfour’s laboured attempts to stand forth as 
the true champion of Unionism, and his endeavours to 
frighten the public by raising the bogey of Home-rule. 
We venture to tell him that there is far more danger to 
the Union to be apprehended from a so-called Unionist 
Government conducted .on the lines on which he 
conducts his Cabinet than from any Liberal Adminis- 
tration that is likely to hold office in the next 





Finally comes the case of the general Irish policy of 


ten years. We would also warn Mr. Balfour that by 
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e Unionist cause in the position in which it is 
going to leave it he will do it a grave injury. 
upon him a duty, but it is one which he will 
orm. That duty was to make it certain for all 
issolution of the Union should not be carried 
by a majority due to the over-representation of Ireland. 
We trust that Home-rule will never be carried, but if it 
ever is, it will be done by means of the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland. ‘This being s0, how can a Unionist 
who has the power to correct this evil refrain from 
correcting it? Mr. Balfour has the power, but instead of 
correcting it, he has in effect told us that he merely 
intends to talk about it. 

We have seen what comes of government by philander- 
ing in the case of the Irish Administration. How soon 
shall we see a similar situation arise in the case of the Fiscal 
question ? Is it possible that the senior law officer of the 
Crown, encouraged by the example of his junior, may 

luck up heart of grace and tell the Government that they 

must either lose his services, and those of the men who act 
with him, or else repudiate Chamberlainism and all its 
works? We wish we could think that the crisis would 
arise in such a way as that; but we fear that the hypnotic 
effect of Mr. Balfour’s influence is far greater over the 
Attorney-General than over the Solicitor-Geueral. Be that 
as it may, the end of government by philandering must come 
at last. ‘Though they cling to their office with limpet-like 
ferocity, Ministers will some day or other be forced to give 
a plain answer to the question: Are you or are you not 
prepared to oppose the Chamberlain policy? What the 
reply of the ferocious limpets—though mild on other 
points, the Government grow distinctly ferocious when the 
notion of a Dissolution is broached—will be when they 
are forced to give that answer we have ourselves little 
doubt. They will plump for Chamberlainism, and with it 
disappear into the limbo which awaits politicians of such 
“colossal ignorance” that they do not even know their 
own minds. Philanderers achieve no more in political 
than they do in society. 





THE ZEMSKI SOBOR. 


r is liberty that Russia wants rather than Parliamentary 
government, and we can hardly wonder that Liberals 
and officials alike stumble over their rough drafts of 
possible Constitutions. It is inability to speak, to write, 
to move, and to pray without official permission from 
which the people at present suffer rather than from a 
baffled desire to control legislation and expenditure. If 
all Russians were as free as natives of India are, the 
Czar would hear quite enough of popular wants, and 
officials would be forced to abstain at once from corruption 
and from tyranny. No doubt some guarantee must be 
obtained against the possibility of ‘administrative ” 
sentences, and for the steady maintenance of the régime 
of law. But we cannot feel sure that any of the forms 
of Parliament as yet suggested would secure such a 
guarantee. If Russia is to be held together—and it is 
useless to argue about Russia yet ignore Russian aspira- 
tions and Russian points of view—the Executive must be 
armed with tremendous powers of rapid repressive action. 
The immense majority of the people have no intention of 
letting their ancient conquests go, or of granting to 
the Jews rights which they have secured in Western 
Europe only within the last century, or of regarding more 
than one Church as the religion of the State. A Parlia- 
ment will be just as absolute upon these points as the 
Romanoff dynasty, and might, as it did in France, display 
an even more savage energy in repression. Opinion, in 
fact, requires culture before it can be trusted with the 
sovereignty, and opinion can only become cultured amidst 
freedom of discussion in the Press, in the Town Council, and 
in the village meeting. Universal suffrage, equal electoral 
districts, paid Members, and all the other points of Western 
Charters, if adopted too soon, would only lead in Russian 
judgment to an anarchy amidst which the very existence of 
the State would be in danger. Even doctrinaire Radicals, 
English or American, would scarcely trust the populace of 
China with supreme control over the Empire; and though 
the Russians are white, Christian, and, except when defied, 
not cruel, they are hardly more civilised in the true Western 
sense—that is, hardly more ready to yield implicit obedience 
to lenient laws—than the mass of the Chinese population. 








There must be in Russia an intermediate stage between 
despotism and constitutionalism, a period of administration 
like that of India, which secures absolute personal freedom 
and protection from injustice without conceding any political 
power. England passed through that stage when she was 
under the dominion of the Whig oligarchy ; France passed 
through it during the reign of Napoleon and the Princes 
of the Restoration; and Germany, though she does not 
think it, is passing through it now. 

The grand difficulty is to find the “sanction” which 
during the intermediate period shall secure the safety of 
the régime of law, which, of course, any Sovereign, if sup- 
ported by a conscript Army, can anywhere break up. The 
best “sanction” probably 1s to permit the arming of the 
people, upon whom the conscripts would then hesitate to 
fire; but it is by no means certain that the next best, 
perfect freedom in the formation and expression of opinion, 
would not be found even in Russia sufficient for the 
time of political education. It is found sufficient 
in many Asiatic countries, where there is a point of 
oppression and forms of oppression which the despotic 
Governments never risk, because they know that the result 
would be the civil war from which even despots shrink. 
It is, of course, almost, if not quite, indispensable that 
there should be some recognised channel through which 
the Sovereign can gather the opinions of his people; and 
we do not, therefore, reject the idea of the Zemski Sobor 
quite so contemptuously as do most of our contemporaries, 
as well as the more extreme amongst the Russian revolu- 
tionaries. That ancient institution is no doubt an 
exceedingly clumsy one. Its members would to a great 
extent be nominated either by the Court, which at the present 
moment is “ suspect,” or by the village Councils, which are 
often tyrannical and incompetent; but the division into 
four “ orders ” is merely an unwise suggestion, and if, when 
gathered together, the members were really free to debate 
and to represent, the opinion of the country would very 
soon be effectually audible. The Court—personal freedom 
once conceded—could not terrorise the members, and the 
plan of buying them did not succeed either with George ITI. 
or with Louis Philippe. The instinct of the orator to 
say his say as he wills to say it, and the instinct of 
every assembly to yield to eloquence, both tend to protect 
freedom; and a Government acting under the pressure of 
free criticism can never be even like the Government 
which at present spreads silence around it, and says till 
the bomb is thrown, “‘ How tranquil the people are.” The 
Zemski Sobor, if even decently organised, would be an 
assembly of men free while gathered in their hall, and 
competent at all events to advise the Throne. They would 
be sent up by the County Councils, the members of which 
at least know what the people want, are themselves very 
often Liberals, and have an acute horror of so irritating 
the common folk that they shall resort to a jacquerie. They 
will, we may be sure, speak out. A certain frankness of 
speech which neither Grand Dukes nor police can ex- 
tinguish is one of the often observed anomalies of Russian 
society, and with the fate of the Empire in their hands the 
rough plainness of Prince Troubetzkoi, which recently so 
perplexed the West, would find a thousand imitators. It 
may be said that nothing is secured by such free speech, for 
the Czar will not be bound to obey it; but the power of 
veto is one which Princes rarely exercise. They are partly 
influenced by the free speech itself, which very often 
offends them much less than it offends their Ministers; 
partly glad to be able on many occasions to plead popular 
opinion; and partly appalled by the notion of the fresh 
conflict with the people which it is the very object of sum. 
moning the assembly to avoid. They can see quite as well 
as their critics that if they dismiss their too free-spoken 
Council they do but revive the despotism—and the hatred 
for despotism—which have already shaken the dynasty and 
its powers. 

The real difficulty in Russia is to obtain rulers who are 
willing to concede genuine personal liberty. The whole 
bureaucracy, and probably all members of the dynasty 
except its head, dread free speech, because they think the 
result will be a diminution of their dignity as well as 
of their incomes. So intense is this feeling that many 
Russian Liberals believe the only practical escape from it 
would be the election of a new dynasty, which, from the 
imperfection of its title, must always seek support among 
the people. That thesis, however, though it may seem 
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reasonable enough to the historian who recalls the examples 
of its truth—in England when the house of Hanover 
was imported, in France when the house of Orleans super- 
seded the elder Bourbon line, and in Italy when the house 
of Savoy overthrew all rival possessors of power—is in 
Russia practically impossible. Loyalty to the Romanoffs 
has not approached so far towards extinction. But though 
it may be necessary to banish Grand Dukes for a time, 
and to introduce a quantity of new blood into the higher 
ranks of the bureaucracy, it is by no means certain that 
the form of partially limited Monarchy which the summons 
to an advisory assembly would create would be necessarily 
unacceptable to the Czars. The present Emperor of Russia 
pleads nothing against it except that he holds a depositum 
potestatis, which, as he received it from God, he has no 
moral right to relinquish ; and any Emperor in the position 
of the Russian Czar must find in the new relation between 
himself and his people, in his exemption from personal 
danger, and in his new dignity in Europe full compensation 
for the loss of powers the use of which involves too much 
responsibility to be either safe or pleasant. To the recent 
Czars mere freedom to walk about would have been a 
luxury. They could be protected from the violent criticism 
they dread, as all the Sovereigns of the Continent are by 
law, and as the British Sovereign is by an etiquette which 
is rarely, if ever, broken. As the greatest and richest 
Sovereign of Europe, with power to put his finger in 
every legislative pie, with the right to send back any 
popular proposition to be reconsidered, with free control 
over the immense wealth of his house, and with a reverence 
from his people which their deliverance from oppression 
would only deepen, the position of an Emperor of Russia 
would be one of the most enviable on earth. We do not 
think there is a flatterer, even in Russia, who would use 
that word “enviable” now, or if he did, the Emperor 
himself would be the first to think him a person without 
insight into facts or power of imagining the future. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE 
PRICE OF FOOD. 


+ Sees Labour Department of the Board of Trade 

has furnished us with some interesting matter 
as to the earnings and expenditure of agricultural 
labourers in the United Kingdom. It is to be found 
in a second Report by Mr. Wilson Fox (the first 
was published in 1900), and relates for the most part 
to the year 1902. In the ordinary course this second 
Report would have appeared in 1903; but in that year, 
and also in 1904, the Department was fully occupied with 
the preparation of statistics bearing on the Fiscal con- 
troversy, and the agricultural labourer had to wait his turn. 
Now that turn has come; and it proves, as most things do, 
to have.some bearing on Mr. Chamberlain’s promises. It 
should be said also that though the figures are for 1902, 
they substantially apply to 1903 and 1904, as there has 
been little movement in agricultural conditions during 
that time. 

. It is satisfactory to learn that between 1898 and 1902 
there was a slight rise in the average weekly earnings,— 
including under this head the value of allowances in kind. 
In England the ordinary labourer earned in the former 
year 16s. 9d., and in the latter 17s. 5d. This is the average 
rate, the extremes being 22s. 2d. in Durham and 14s, 6d. in 
Oxfordshire. In counties where there are mines or large 
towns the earnings vary considerably in different districts. 
In purely agricultural counties they are fairly uniform. 
Mr. Fox gives a table based on information supplied by 
sixty-nine farms in which the wages paid have been recorded 
for more than half-a-century. This is of especial interest at 
present, because it might be expected to show the declining 
condition of the agricultural labourer during the reign of 
Free-trade. In actual fact, however, it -points to the 
opposite conclusion. Taking the year 1900 as representing 
100, the percentage of that sum earned in 1850 was 64, in 
1860 76, in 1870 82, in 1880 91, in 1890 90, and in 1903 
101. In other words, where the labourer earned £5 in 1900 
he earned only £3 4s. in 1850, £3 16s. in 1860, £4 2s. in 
1870, £4 11s. in 1880, £4 10s. in 1890, and £5 1s. in 1903. 
So far as wages go, therefore, the labourer has been no 
loser by Free-trade. It may be objected, indeed, that 
it is not so much higher wages that the Tariff Reformers 
promise as more employment, and in support of this con- 


tention they will no doubt point to a table showing a 
comparative numbers of agricultural labourers employed j 
England and Wales between 1851 and 1901. Certain} te 
decrease is very great. Where 1,110,311 men wereem i : 
in the earlier year, only 609,105 were employed in os 
later. But it must be remembered that the main Calise 
this decline is the growth of manufacturing ake 
during the period, which has tempted the labourers j to 
the mine or the factory; while a secondary cause aa 
conversion of certain parts of the country into “ residential” 
districts,and the consequent growth of a demand for groo 
and gardeners. If, therefore, Tariff Reform is to pron 
more employment for agricultural labourers, it must re 
the cost of one or other of these competing industries 
But we are assured every day that the result of adopting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will be to increase our sheet 
facturing industry. Factories will no longer allow their 
machinery to rust because they cannot compete with the 
cheap goods “dumped” on us from abroad. As things are 
we are told, the owners hesitate whether to extract the raw 
material when the finished product will be undersold by 
similar articles imported from protected countries. But if 
this hindrance to industry is removed, there will be ap 
extraordinary outburst of manufacturing energy. It will be 
worth an employer’s while to open new works, to accumn. 
late stores of raw material, to take on fresh hands, sing 
the home market will no longer be flooded by cheap foreign. 
made goods. The obvious result of this change, if it 
really comes to pass, will be an increase in the demand for 
manufacturing labour, and by consequence a corresponding 
increase in the agricultural exodus. You cannot increasg 
agricultural employment unless you either lessen the 
counterbalancing attraction of other forms of employment, 
or increase the attraction which rural life offers to the 
labourer. As regards the former of these, Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s policy is intended to have the exactly opposite result, 
Employment in manufactures is to grow in proportion as 
they are protected against unfair competition, and whatever 
otier benefit a rise in the price of bread may confer upon 
the agricultural labourer, it is hard to see how it can make 
village life more agreeable. 

The effect of the taxation of food on the position of the 
agricultural labourer is illustrated by another of Mr. Fox's 
tables. This deals with the average weekly quantity of 
food consumed by agricultural labourers’ families in 
England in 1903, and from it we learn that the average 
quantity of beef and mutton consumed weekly in such a 
family is 3 lb. 520z., of bread and flour 35 Ib. 6 oz,, of 
sugar 41b. 50z., and of tea 7 0z. It is not denied that 
so far as Tariff Reform would have any effect on the first 
two groups of articles, it would be to make them dearer,— 
possibly only a little dearer, but at all events not cheaper. 
As to sugar there is no need to inquire what change Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy would effect ; we have already seen it 
at work. Against this certain or possible rise in cost we 
are continually told to set the greater cheapness of tea; but 
however high may be the value the labourer’s wife sets on her 
tea, she will hardly find that a decrease in the price she has 
to pay for an article of which she consumes 73 02z.—costing 
her even now only a penny an ounce—will make up for an 
increase in the price of food of which her family consumes 
many pounds. There is an unmistakable significance in 
the figures which ought to convince Mr. Chamberlain, if 
he will but look at them, that, whatever he may dream of 
doing with the artisan, the agricultural labourer—at all 
events, the married agricultural labourer—must be given 
up as hopeless. If he allows himself to be over-persuaded 
by the ‘lariff Reformer, he will hear of it from his wife 
at breakfast, dinner, and supper. The fractional sum 
saved on the spoonful of tea will be contrasted with the 
visible swelling of the weekly bills in the articles of beef, 
mutton, bread, and flour. He will eat the dearer bread of 
Protection seasoned with the bitter herbs of wifely com- 
ment, and he will not vote twice for a Tariff Reformer. 

It is not quite clear, unfortunately, how the agricultural 
labourer manages to live. Mr. Fox points out that, taking 
the average of the man’s wage for the whole of England 
at 18s. 3d., and the average value of food consumed weekly 
by himself, his wife, and four children at 18s. 6}d., and 
allowing 1s. 6d. a week for rent, Is. 9d. for light and 
firing, 3s. for clothes, and 6d. for the man’s club, there 





is a deficit of 2s. 0}d., “without allowing for any expen- 
diture on beer, tobacco, and household requisites.” This 
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of course, in ‘the connie begin wages 
unless the expenditure. on food is reduced in 
pe sor Nigoeetinoel rag 8 the case. “ Returns from the 
tw wage districts,” says Mr. Fox, “not infrequently give the 
value of food consumed by the family at 10s. a week, and 
sometimes at 9s.6d.” In the light of these figures, the value 
of an allotment, and still more of a good garden attached 
to the cottage, and the importance of. not unnecessarily 
ostponing the age at which the children begin to earn 
something for the family, are plainly seen. For the Irish 
labourer the figures work out very much worse. His 
ge is 10s. 11d., and the average expenditure of 
a family on food is 10s. 5d. Mr. Fox may well say that 
“withcut the opportunity of getting some land, a farm 
labourer in Ireland must have great difficulty in making 
pothends meet.” On the other hand, land is on the whole 
cheaper in Ireland than in England, and the labourers 
have, “generally speaking, more opportunities of adding to 
their supply of food, and of earning extra money by 
growing produce and by keeping pigs, goats, fowls, ducks, 
and geese.” It is from the profit on the sale of these 
things that clothes are provided and the rent paid. The 
moral of the whole Report is the transcendent importance 
of cheap food. A very slight increase in the price, if it 
extended over the articles most in use, would make the lot 
of the agricultural labourer unbearable. For him the 
chief result of Mr. Chamberlain’s projects would probably 
be the substitution of the Poor-rate for wages as his 
ordinary means of supnort. 
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FAITH AND MORALS. 


WO books dealing with religion and morals written by 
T M. Guyau have lately made a great stir in the 
intellectual circles of Paris; indeed, among the cultivated 
all the world over. The first, published in 1905, is called 
“Esquisse d'une Morale sans Obligation ni Sanction” (Félix 
Alcan, 5fr.) The second, dated a year later, is entitled 
“LTrréligion de l’Avenir” (same publisher, 7fr. 50c.) “The 
moralist,” says M. Guyau, “is tempted to invoke a law 
superior to life itself (supérieure & la vie méme), a law intel- 
ligible, eternal, supernatural.” In so doing M. Guyau 
believes the ordinary moralist to be wrong, and his books 
are concerned with the laying of a new moral foundation, 
a foundation without any supernatural sanction at all. 
M. Guyau regards the religious idea as played out, or at any 
rate as a thing which becomes daily more vague, shadowy, 
and attenuated, less and less capable of supporting the great 
social safeguard of the moral code, which he proceeds 
diligently to underpin by the exposition of a new and 
ingenious theory. We propose in the present article first to 
put before our readers, as nearly as we can in his own words; 
M. Guyau’s views as to the birth and decadence of religion ; 
secondly, to explain as shortly as we may his theory as to the 
true basis of morality; and thirdly, to point out what would 
seem to the ordinary reader without metaphysical training 
the weak points in M. Guyau’s arguments. 
The greater part of religion, he tells us, is simply a medita- 
tion on death. Had there been no such thing as death, we 
should have had probably a few disjointed superstitions to 
deal with, but no systematic religion. What primitive people 
have sought in imagining the different religions was an 
explanation: the least astonishing explanation possible, 
the most conformable to their simple intelligence, indeed the 
rational explanation—for them. All religions correspond to 
that invincible tendency which makes a man, and sometimes 
even an animal, desire to account for everything he sees, to 
translate the world to himself as it were. They may there- 
fore all be considered as branches of primitive science. When 
he comes to particularise about religion M. Guyau deals 
almost exclusively with Christianity, as being the highest form 
which the religious idea has taken, though his allusions to 
Buddhism are many and highly respectful. Protestantism he 
prefers to Roman Catholicism in the abstract, as being the 
less obscurantist of the two systems, each system relying upon 
authority, or, rather, upon two respective authorities, the 
Church and the Bible. Of Broad Churchism (le Protestantisme 
Libéral) he has a good deal to say. He regards it as a half- 
way house between religion and scepticism which sensible 
men must shortly vacate. All forms of mysticism alienate 


his sympathy. A mystic, he says, is a pérson who, feelirig 
vaguely the insufficiency of positive religion, seeks to com- 
pensate for the narrowness and poorness of his dogmatic 
belief by a superabundance of sentiment (sentiment). One 
becomes an idealist when one begins to believe no more. After 
having rejected all the pretended realities one consoles 
oneself by adoring one’s own dreams. In the two store- 
houses of authority are preserved, he believes, dogmas which 
a rational man of to-day cannot accept unless he sacrifices 
his judgment. His point of. view, though sceptical, bears 
the indelible impress of Roman Catholic teaching. Every 
rebellion against authority is, in his éyes, a step towards 
disbelief. He thus sums up his position: “The independence 
of individual judgment is a force on which we may, count to 
bring about, with the gradual decay of dogmatic belief, the 
disappearance of religion.” Refraining for the moment from 
all comment, we turn to the question of duty. i 

For an ultimate basis of morality he looks to the very 
beginning of things,—to the physical instinct which forbids 
that the race should die out. Physical life can only be main- 
tained upon the earth on condition of diffusing itself. Absolute 
selfishness is self-mutilation. This, he assures us, is true of the 
mind no less than of the body. It is as impossible to shut the 
intelligence up in itself as to shut up a flame. It is made for 
diffusion. The same force of expansion exists in the sensi- 
bilities; we must share our joys, we must share our pain. 
The very nature of life permits a union to a certain extent 
between egoism and altruism, a union which is the philosopher's 
stone of all moralists. This is what may be called moral 
fecundity. Individual life must be diffused amongst others 
and for others, and if necessary must sacrifice itself to others. 
Life is not only nutrition, it is production. Duty and moral 
obligation constitute a force inseparable from life, a force 
which demands an outlet. To feel within oneself that one is 
capable of doing something great is to become conscious that 
it is one’s duty to doit. Instead of saying “I ought, there- 
fore I can,” it would be truer to say “I can, therefore I ought.” 
All things come back with M. Guyau to the social ideal. In 
teaching the young he exhorts: “ Beware of religion”; trust: 
to the moral spur of “ good citizenship.” 

In counting on the force of individual judgment to bring 
about the extinction of religion surely M. Guyau is reckoning 
without his host. It is to the exercise of private judgment 
that almost every new impetus to religious faith is traceable. 
To take oneinstanceamong many. What authority sustained 
the faith of Isaiah or the Psalmists? Did Jewish law, 
traditional or inscribed, or however they knew it, confine 
their thoughts? Did they not spiritualise, and what would 
now be called explain away, the dogmas of their creed? Did 
they believe in sacrifice? Certainly not as it was taught to 
them,—not in the power of burnt-offerings and oblations to 
corrupt the justice of Jehovah. The sacrifice of God, they 
said, is a broken spirit. In so saying they explained away a 
dogma of their creed; but did they injure the religion they 
transformed? Surely not. They released it from the trammels 
of a mere transitory and tribal worship, and lifted it’into the 
region of an eternal monotheism. Abject submission to 
authority in religion means, we believe, religious deadness, and 
is the best preparation, as the religious condition of Roman 
Catholic countries shows, for scepticism. Religion is in its 
essence a thing between the individual soul and God, and 
cannot be supplied by adhesion to any Society nor bound 
between the covers of any book. It is essentially a matter of 
private judgment. Liberal Protestants have no need to fear 
the superciliousness of the sceptic,—“‘so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.” 3 

It is impossible not to admit that M. Guyau’s theory of th 
origin of morality is ingenious ; but is it not rather far-fetched ? 
We have before us in the sense of duty a phenomenon for 
which the world has found a simple, plausible, and, as M. 
Guyau admits, attractive explanation in a law which comes 
from without. Is it rational to put that explanation aside in 
favour of a new one which requires at least one step in the 
dark? The hypothesis that there is a complete. analogy 
between the physical world and the world of thought has to 
be accepted on M. Guyau’s word. The same instinct which 
keeps the human race from becoming extinct prevents the 
animal, reptile, and insect worlds from becoming extinct also, 
only in their case it does not produce altruism. How can 








we, therefore, be sure that the altruism which seems to 
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belong exclusively to our race is produced by it? If we 
come to consider the practical point, and ask whether the 
ideal of good citizenship will ever prove an inducement to 
morality comparable to that of an inspired law, we should 
think there can be but one answer. Most men and women 
will make sacrifices for their own children, but only the few 
will make sacrifices for what is to them a mere word,—some- 
thing quite intangible called the majority. To get up any 
enthusiasm of citizenship, especially among women, would be, 
we believe, the next thing to impossible. Duty reduced by 
reason to a refinement of the higher selfishness would not 
long keep its potency. The divine folly of heroism would 
go first, and then all morality would become a matter of 
calculation. Of course it may be argued that many men who 
have no dogmatic faith cling firmly to the idea of duty. 
Certainly they do; but we think that for the most part they 
regard the difference between right and wrong as an inspired 
difference, a sense which comes from outside themselves. 
“ When Duty murmurs, ‘ Lo, thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can,’” 

not because it is bad for the race to be selfish, but because, 
consciously or unconsciously, he feels that he is listening 
to the “stern Daughter of the Voice of God.” The mass 
of people, not excepting such as would hardly be prepared 
to declare their belief even in Isaiah’s slender creed, yet 
acknowledge that he alluded to a spiritual reality when he 
said: “Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the 
right hand, and when ye turn to the left.” Dogma, after all, 
is but the theoretical expression of the religious sentiment. 
Duty is its practical effect. This point of view was strikingly 
illustrated by Sir James FitzJames Stephen long ago in an 
article which appeared in the Pall Mall. The gist of the 
article was condensed by Mr. Leslie Stephen in his Life of 
his brother. We will quote it in illustration of our point :— 

“T dreamt, after Bunyan’s fashion, that I was in the cabin of a 
ship handsomely furnished and lighted. A number of people 
were expounding the objects of the voyage and the principles of 
navigation. They were contradicting each other eagerly, but each 
maintained that the success of the voyage depended absolutely 
upon the adoption of his own plan. The charts to which they 
appealed were in many places confused and contradictory. They 
said they were proclaiming the best of news, but the substance of 
it was that when we reached port most of us would be thrown 
into a dungeon and put to death by lingering torments. Some, 
indeed, would receive different treatment; but they could not 
say why, though all agreed in extolling the wisdom and mercy of 
the sovereign of the country. Saddened and confused, I escaped 
to the deck, and found myself somehow enrolled in the crew. 
The prospect was unlike the accounts given in the cabin. There 
was no sun, we had but a faint starlight, and there were 
occasional glimpses of land, and of what might be lights on the 
shore, which yet were pronounced by some of the crew to be mere 
illusions. They held that the best thing to be done was to let 
the ship drive as she would, without trying to keep her on 
what was understood to be her course. For the strangest 
thing on that strange ship was the fact that there was such a 
course. Many theories were offered about this, none quite satis- 
factory; but it was understood that the ship was to be steered 
due north. The best and bravest and wisest of the crew would 
dare the most terrible dangers, even from their comrades, to keep 
her on her course. Putting these things together, and noting 
that the ship was obviously framed and equipped for the voyage, 
I could not help feeling that there was a port somewhere, though 
I doubted the wisdom of those who professed to know all about 
it. I resolved to do my duty, in the hope that it would turn out 
to have been my duty, and then I felt that there was something 
bracing in the mystery by which we were surrounded, and that at 
all events ignorance honestly admitted and courageously faced, 
and rough duty vigorously done, was better far than the sham 
knowledge and bitter quarrels of the sickly cabin and glaring 
lamplight from which I had escaped.” 

M. Guyau himself, though at times he too, after the 
manner of religious and scientific dogmatists, professes to 
“know all about it,” and having dissected religion 
under the glaring false light of the ship’s cabin, declares 
that man has “invented a heart in the infinite” to 
‘ satisfy his insatiable power of love, yet emerges at the 
end of his book into the mysterious starlight. He 
apologises to his reader for offering so little to support his 
soul in the hour of death, but, witha strange mixture of 





a 
arrogance and humility, he reminds him that nothing : 
proved, and that after all he may be mistaken. bade 
son secret, son énigme, et on garde le vague espoir qual, 
vous en dira le mot par une derniére ironie en Yous 
broyant, que les mourants suivant la croyance ant ue 
devinent, et que leurs yeux ne se ferment que sous l’éblouisgs, 
ment d’un éclair. Notre derniére douleur reste aussi notre 
derniére curiosité.” 





THE WISDOM OF CHILDREN. 

O* all the admirable arguments which may be brought 

forward for retaining the examination system as one 
of the pillars of education, one at least is convincing, and that 
is that the wisdom of the written answers adds not only to 
the gaiety but to the knowledge of the teacher. The present 
writer has just been glancing through two collections of 
examples of “the wisdom of children,”—one a collection 
made by Dr. Macnamara in the Schoolmaster of December 24th 
last year; and the other a little book entitled “Children’s 
Answers,” by John Henry Burn (Treherne, 2s. net). Not all 
the examples given—a few of them old, very many of them 
new—can be supposed to be capable of absolute authentication, 
but to invent or improve on children’s sayings is in any case 
an innocent enough occupation. As good a test of authenticity 
probably as any other is to be found in the reflection: Was 
the question itself likely to be asked? “Give me a proof 
from Scripture that having more than one wife is unlawful,” 
for instance, with the obvious answer, “No man can serve 
two masters,” belongs clearly to the business of “ grown-ups”; 
and it is a little difficult to admit that all of the story is true 
in which a class is asked: “ Ifa man walking at the rate of four 
miles an hour gets an hour’s start of a man walking five miles 
an hour, where will the second overtake the first?” “ Please, 
Sir, at the first public-house,” is the answer. But would not 
the real question have been “ when” and not “ where,” and in 
any case, who thought of the word “ first” ? 

Neither Dr. Macnamara nor Mr. Burn, of course, vouches 
for the absolute authenticity of the stories they chronicle, 
Dr. Macnamara, indeed, begins by remarking that “some of 
the funniest of the replies which are credited to artless school 
children are apocryphal, and have been ingeniously manu- 
factured by their unabashed and artful elders for the purpose 
of creating a laugh.” Dr. Macnamara is frankly incredulous 
as to some of the stories sent him, and omits them; and Mr. 
Burn undertakes no responsibility for all of his collection, 
But in any case, the insistent point is that the very best 
of the stories are those which are so natural and so quaint as 
to make it quite impossible for them to have been invented, 
and both collectors have succeeded in getting together a 
wonderful number of clearly genuine children’s sayings, 
What, for instance, could be more simple, or more splendidly 
direct as a compliment to a pretty girl, than the small boy’s 
admiring question, “ Are your eyes new ones?” No “grown- 
up” person could have thought of that. “A ruminating 
animal is one that chews her cubs,’—there might surely be 
less thoughtful definitions. After all, the word “ruminating” 
does somehow suggest darkness and mystery, and there is the 
sound of ruin in it; nor is it the easiest of tasks for a parent 
to explain away the sudden disappearance of the progeny of 
the much-interfered-with mouse or rabbit. As for definitions, 
no dictionary has ever given anything better than “a movable 
feast—a picnic”; or the answer to “ What is lukewarm water?” 
“ Water is lukewarm when it looks warm and isn’t.” One is 
reminded of the pleasing story of the independent child- 
critic who was asked how the hot water goes to the top of 
the house. Her reply was, “Ina jug”; and nobody who has 
known the difference between water hastily drawn off by 
hurried housemaids in upstairs bathrooms, and the real thing 
straight from the kitchen kettle, can doubt that juvenile 
wisdom. There is a delightful note of the night-nursery, 
again, in the beginning of a girl’s essay on boys: “The boy is 
not an animal, but they can be heard to a considerable dis- 
tance”; equalled, perhaps, in its splendid simplicity by the 
boy’s written criticism to the effect that “most girls are very 
shy and angry.” It is the directness of the description which 
compels attention in vivid comments such as, “ Just before it 
killed me the tooth came out”; and nothing, surely, could be 
more Johnsonian in its absolute truth than the answer given 
to the painstaking schoolmaster trying to make the class 
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d what might be meant by the subversive word 
» «Tf I bored a hole right through the earth 
where should I be?” “Off 


eerie 
“ ipodes. 
pt out at the other side, 

r’ead! You can’t do it! " : ’ 

The Sunday-school, and, of course, all difficulties connected 

with religion, account for many of the “best” of children’s 
answers. The stumbling-block is the language, of which the 
only thing, often enough, which means anything to the child 
isthe sound. “ Suffered under bunch of violets” is natural 
enough as part of a Creed which, ill-taught and only learned by 
rote, must be mostly meaningless. The child must have had the 
makings of an excellent housemaid in her who replied, when 
asked, ‘ What was the first thing that the little boy Samuel 
did when he got up in the morning ?” that “he carried up a 
cup of tea to Eli.” The relations of Samuel and Eli, by 
the way, probably because Samuel is one of the few children 
who actually did something in Bible history, have always 
proved attractive to Sunday-school classes of small people. 
Still, it is a little surprising to be told that “ Eli was a very 
old man, and Eli was very sick, and Eli brought up Samuel.” 
Confusion of sound, of course, accounts for such statements 
as the admiring comment of the restless youth on Joshua: 
“Joshua was a man who commanded his son to stand still, 
and he did it”; by the side of which might perhaps be placed 
the answer given by a little girl in a Sunday-school to an 
acquaintance of the writer. “ What did Samuel anoint Saul 
with?” ‘ Please, teacher, beer, teacher.” It was an answer 
which was puzzling, especially as the child’s mother was a 
very respectable woman, who used to hear her children repeat 
their Sunday-school lesson, until the solution dawned on the 
teacher that the confusion sprang up from the consonance of 
oil, ale, and “ile.” 

It is no doubt not always easy to frame a series of questions 
which a child ought to be able to answer, if properly taught, 
but surely there are some questions which are often asked, 
and yet ought not to be asked, just because they compel 
children to think about things which do not belong to the 
child’s kingdom. Could anything be more needless or 
thoughtless—if it is not morbid—than to ask a child to 
write an answer on paper to the question, “Are you afraid 
of dying?” Yet it seems to be a question commonly 
asked, and the answers recorded by Mr. Burn supply the 
best criticism possible as to its value. The question 
was put to a large school, and the large majority of 
the children answered—what other answer should any 
bright life give >—“ Yes.” Twenty-one of the children 
—all of them boys—did not answer the question at all; 
sixty-two, of whom seven were girls, wrote “No.” But 
some of them gave the queerest of reasons. The happiest 
and straightest, “I am not afraid of dying, because I am 
healthy, and have no disease,” compares not badly with more 
deeply thought out philosophies; but clearly the question 
gave an extra twist to two or three minds too young to brood 
over slow illness and the horror of burials. “I fear death, 
because it might come at night and pull my feet,” was one of 
the answers given by a little girl; and even that answer 
does not imagine such terrors as must have gone round 
and round in the brain of the poor child who wrote: “I am 
afraid of death, because it is so ugly, and one day Bernard 
went to bury a dead person, and it got hold of Bernard and 
gave him a kiss.” That last sentence, with the sudden, 
natural use of the word “it,” sums up the fright of a 
thousand black stories of lunacy. It is the genius of mad- 
ness. But is it the business of a teacher to encourage such 
imaginings P 

Written answers to written questions, and spoken answers 
to spoken questions, do not, of course, exhaust the funds of 
wisdom and wondering—and, for that matter, deep and valu- 
able teaching—which belong to the mind of a child. They 
are worth preserving, for all that, as they are preserved in 
these two collections. Still, we donot know whether the most 
interesting of all collections of instances of the growth of a 
child’s wisdom—which is just the growth of a man’s mind— 
would not be one which recorded and collected sayings and 
doings, not necessarily laughable, or queer, but essentially 
characteristic of the changing years of a young child’s life. 
What would be the view, for instance, taken by the average child 
of to-day of the doctrine, or rather promise, held out in the 
hymn beginning “Oh what the joy and the glory must 
be, Those endless Sabbaths the blessed ones see,”—which 


used to be a hymn often sung in nurseries twenty and 
thirty years ago? The writer remembers repeating “There 
dawns no Sabbath, no Sabbath is o’er,” without feeling any 
profound conviction that the children for whom “no Sabbath 
is o'er” were to be envied, and doubting whether “truly- 
Jerusalem,” which is the name the hymn gives to that “shore,” 
was a place to be desired. Still, doubts of that kind, often 
never expressed at all, would probably only be expressed in 
any case to a nurse, since the sudden presence of a parent in 
the nursery dispelled all gloom. The mother, because she 
brought brightness into the nursery, would not often hear 
sad questions; the nurse would forget them,—and after all, 
the mother who only heard happy questions would still be 
able to put on paper a true picture of a child’s mind. But 
the doubts, even if not laughable, would be interesting. 





THE PRAISE OF CRESSES. 


LOWING springs, and especially the upper waters of 
the chalk streams, bubbling up from the bases of the 
millions of tons of superincumbent downs in which these 
waters have been gently descending since they fell on the 
hills in drops of rain, or were sucked from the clouds and 
mists six months before, enjoy a kind of aqueous climate, 
equably and evenly cool, yet never chilled from the surface to 
the bed of the brook by the hardest frosts or the most 
nipping winds. Often when the meadows by their sides are 
icebound, or the walls of the little chalk caverns from which 
they come out poppling and bubbling from the cisterns of the 
hill are hung with the chilly fingers of the icicles, the life 
of the water-plants, and of the creatures which feed upon 
them, seems to go on as gaily as ever, and the stream bears 
just beneath its surface, if not above it, the long trails and 
streamers of the water-gardens, waving and trembling in the 
current’s throb, marking the curls or ripples of the brook, 
The streams are the natural forcing-houses, producing a 
subaqueous vegetation far earlier than any other that appears 
on land. In the same way, the fostering element hurries on 
the growth of other plants, which, with their roots and stems 
below it, are the first to push forth leaves and branchlets 
above the water into the influences of the cold spring air. 
Among these is the water-cress, the gathering of which 
is the first harvest of the year. The cultivation of the 
plant is as beautiful a feature in the brookside landscape as 
the cresses themselves are excellent for the table. But the 
importance of the cress in what may be called the natural 
economy of old English life was far greater even than it is at 
present. Then there were almost no green winter plants in 
the garden except the cabbage and the leek, and none at all 
with such obviously refreshing qualities as the graceful little 
plant in the brooks. There were no winter salads of celery 
or beetroot; sea-kale was unknown as a garden plant; and 
yet the food of the bulk of the population was salted meat in 
some form—salt beef, salt pork, or smoked and salted mutton 
—because there were no turnips and no mangolds on which to 
keep the sheep and cattle alive. It has been said that the 
discovery of the way to the Spice Islands round the Cape of 
Good Hope was hastened because the Turks had intercepted 
the supplies of preservative spices used as an alternative 
to salt for curing the winter food-supply, and that Western 
Europe was threatened with an increase of scurvy every 
spring like that in a ship sailing into the South Seas in 
the days of Drake or Anson. The water-cress would seem to 
have been made by Providence to meet the needs of the time. 
In the months of February and March—when the health of 
all Western Europe was low and scurvy common; when there 
were few fresh garden vegetables to eat and no wild ones 
were in leaf; when the Church, probably with a view to pre- 
serving health, ordered a dish of fish or eggs, to avoid the salted 
food, yet with a curious want of sense insisted on the fish 
in places where the only fish to be had was salted fish—almost 
every little brook was producing the most valuable anti- 
scorbutic plant in the world, springing up uncultivated and 
unbidden, beautiful to look upon, admirable in flavour, and 
appearing not only as the herald of spring, but as a kind of 
medicinal gift presented by Nature, and bearing its own 
invitation to eat it in the greenness of its leaves and 
the delicate aroma of its stalks. And yet not even the 








monks seem ever to have dreamed of cultivating it! They 
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dug innumerable ponds for the fish; but the idea of supple- 
menting them by cress-beds seems never to have occurred to 
them, though the medicinal qualities of the plant should have 
been well known to all, and the manner of its propagation was 


obvious from a visit to the nearest brookside. 


The various cresses, and among them the water-cress, have 
played a part in making navigation and discovery possible by 
their wonderfully rapid growth, and by their concentrated 
medical virtue in counteracting scurvy. Common garden 
cress seeds have been carried in. great quantity on Arctic 
voyages, and the cress has been grown by laying the seed on 
blankets and pouring warm water over it several times 
a day. It seems probable that navigators of the Pacific 
Ocean, not only explorers, but also pirates, who used the 
distant islands as a base, often planted anti-scorbutic 
vegetables, and especially cresses, on these lonely spots, 
in the same way that they “dumped” tortoises and turtles, 
the result being that these islets became “ physic gardens,” 
and rendered possible the navigation of great and distant 
tracts in the South Seas. One species of water-cress is known 
as “South Sea cress,” and has always been sought by 
ships’ crews as an antidote to scurvy, just as an extract of 
our European water-cress, mixed with the juice of scurvy 
grass and of Seville oranges, is used to make the popular 


‘ anti-scorbutic medicine known as “ spring juices.” 


An account, equally charming and interesting, of the 
happy discovery of water-cress by a scurvy-stricken crew 
will be found in the story of Lord Anson’s “Voyage 
1740-44, written 
“nominally by the chaplain of the ‘Centurion, but cor- 
rected, and very probably in part written, by Anson 
himself. The squadron’s adventure was something like the 
task set the Baltic Fleet, their orders being to sail round Cape 
Horn, to form a flying base on some Pacific island, to attack 
the Spanish trade in the Pacific, and if possible to capture the 


Round the World,” in the years 


galleon of treasure which left Manila yearly for Mexico. 
‘The rendezvous chosen by Anson was “ Robinson Crusoe’s ” 
island, Juan Fernandez, the account of which Anson had 
carefully read up in Selkirk’s narrative. When the battle- 
ship ‘Centurion’ reached the island, after a disastrous 
passage round Cape Horn, two hundred of the crew had 
already died of scurvy, and the rest were so weak that out 
of a total of between four and five hundred, only ten 
foremast men in a watch were capable of doing duty, 
The ‘Centurion’s’ crew found on Juan Fernandez not 
only the remains of Selkirk’s herds of goats, which the 
Spaniards had caused to be killed down, but “almost all the 
vegetables which are usually esteemed to be particularly 
adapted to the cure of those disorders which are contracted 
by salt diet and long voyages. We found great quantities of 
water-cresses and purslane, with excellent wild sorrel and a 
vast profusion of turnips and Sicilian radishes. These vege- 
tables, with the flesh and fish which we obtained, were not only 
extremely grateful to our palates, but were likewise of the 
most salutary consequence to our sick in recovering and 
invigorating them, and of no mean service to us who were 
well, in destroying the lurking seeds of scurvy.” It is 
pleasant to note the foresight of the typical English- 
man who commanded the squadron. “Mr. Anson, therefore, 
having with him garden seeds of all kinds, and stones of 
different sorts of fruits, for the better accommodation of his 
countrymen who should hereafter touch here, sowed both 
lettuces, carrots, and other garden plants, and in the woods 
a great variety of plum, apricot, and peach stones, and these, 
he has been informed, have since thriven.” It would be 
‘ interesting to know whether they have propagated any 
descendants. 
' The famous scurvy grass, which is one of the cruciferous 
order to which the cresses belong, is found in England 
in three varieties. Its habit is to grow near the seashore; 
consequently it is almost the first plant which a suffer- 
ing crew would find ready to hand on landing. It is 
seen along the muddy banks of rivers and on seashores, 
especially near Lymington, in parts of Wales, and in 
Cumberland. One variety grows on the Scotch mountains. 
It is not a “ grass” in any sense, but an upright plant with 
spoon-shaped leaves, and large bunches of white and rather 
pretty flowers. The small species found on the Scotch hills 
is the Greenland scurvy grass. But it may be doubted 


whether the water-cress is not the most medicinal, as well as 


the most agreeable to eat, of all the creases and taediaae 
Cruciferae. A famous physician in the Midlands a) 
declared that he felt it his duty to eat all the wate.” 
upon a table, not because he was greedy, but to set ne 
example. Mr. W. T. Fernie, M.D., in his most inking 
book on “Herbal Simples” (London: Simpkin and Mariah 
supports this view by the result of an analysis made in ra 
School of Pharmacy in Paris. He also quotes Dr, Chambe 
who says in “ Diet in Health and Disease” that he « ene 
the water-cress seller as one of the saviours of her country “ 
while Culpeper said long ago: “ They that will live in health 
may eat water-cress if they please; and if they won't I cannot 
help it.” There was also a “water-cress cure” for consumption, 
The Romans called the plant nasturtium, because its scent Was 
supposed to affect the nostrils and cause sneezing; and, 
according to Mr. Fernie, the plant is still called “stertion ” in 
some country places, and was also called “ shamrock.” 
Fortunately water-cress culture is now so common and 80 

important that local names for the plant are likely to be 
forgotten. The beds or levels are beautiful objects in them. 
selves, and as the demand for the plants has grown, so havo 
the chalk springs been cultivated up to the heads of their 
tiniest tributaries. In some villages where little streams flow 
before the cottage doors a thin green line of cress is planted 
all down the streets, carefully protected, let us hope, from the 
drainage of the houses. Ewelme, the model village made by 
the Duke of Suffolk in the early fifteenth century, stands in a 
maze of cress-beds and green levels, with plants at all stages 
of growth. The head-waters of most of the chalk streams in 
the Downs are now converted into cress-beds, and there are 
instances in which those who lost considerable capital ‘in 
arable farming, and had to abandon it for want of cash, have 
turned water-cress farmers and re-established their position, 
Every “ rod ” of ground planted is expected to yield two “ flats” 
or baskets at each cutting, and each basket holds two hundred 
penny bunches (retail) of cress. The poisonous water-plant 
often mistaken for cress is called “ brooklime.” It has a blue 
flower in place of a white one, and the taste and smell are 
particularly unpleasant. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND LIBERALS. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Let us distinguish amongst the seats now held by the 
thirty Free-trade Unionists. Where it is probable that, if a 
Liberal stood, the seat might be lost to a Protectionist, it 
would, as a choice of evils, plainly be better for the Liberal 
electors to support any candidate who was a Free-trader, 
although he might also be a Conservative. But as to 
all other (the large majority) of the thirty seats, I submit 
that it is neither just nor reasonable to call upon Liberals 
to support any of the present thirty Unionist Members. 
The strong Liberal Government desired by “G. W. ©.” 
(Spectator, February 18th) would be stronger with thirty more 
Liberals behind it than if it had to rely upon precarious and 
critical support from thirty Members who might vote with the 
Liberals on one vital question, but could not be trusted as to 
others, also vital. Most of the thirty are still asserting the 
orthodoxy of their Conservatism, and are most anxious to 
show the injustice of excluding them from that party. Who 
then expects that Lord Hugh Cecil (for example) would 
vote on questions of elementary education, or any other semi- 
ecclesiastical matter, in favour of the Liberal: principle of 
religious equality ? How many of the thirty would vote for 
the repeal or material alteration of that Licensing Act or 
Education Act which they helped to pass? Who, amongst 
the thirty, could be relied upon by the Liberal Whip to go 
into the proper lobby when any question of Irish government 
arose? (We see to-day that such questions may arise at any 
moment.) “G. W. C.” makes this a matter of persons. His 
chivalrous desire to be generous to the thirty has, I fear, made 
him exaggerate their claim, and forget what is due from 
Liberal electors to Liberalism. Mr. Chamberlain did not 
even try to rush an election in May, 1903, nor have the thirty, 
jn particular, made him “mark time.” The sweeping victories 








of the by-elections, partly fought on other than Fiscal issues, 
have, as the increased polls show, often been won rather by 
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bringing up men who did not vote in 1900 than by converting 
middle-class electors. No one doubts the sincerity of the 
thirty, but are we to forget the Liberals who have borne the 
purden of political drudgery since 1886? Equally sincere 
Liberal candidates are ready to contest most of the thirty 
seats, Is their political life to he sacrificed to clear the way 
for thirty gentlemen who have diligently supported the 
mad, bad, sad Tory policy of the last two Parliaments ? 
What trust, or what service, would the Liberal party 
deserve if it acted thus ungenerously to its own people? 
It is high time to appeal to the country. Many wobbling 
electors will really only vote on one big question at a time: 
What a disaster it would be for Free-trade if, when the great 
appeal does take place, some absorbing question, say, of 
foreign policy had arisen. Delay in the General Election 
may imperil Tree-trade. Yet so late as the 16th inst: 
only four of the thirty voted with the Liberals for Dissolution: 
It may now be seriously delayed. The plain truth is that 
the thirty are “willing to wound and yet afraid to strike.” 
Alas! even they must face the hard conditions of our party 
system. There is indeed a dignified and sometimes a dis- 
tinguished place in public life for men of “ cross-bench mind.” 
But that place is not the House of Commons. Burke gave 
the classic precedent in 1791 when he quitted the camp. 
Many Liberal Unionists dared to follow the same rule in 
1886-87. Mr. Winston Churchill did so in 1904 when he took 
his seat on the left of the Speaker. Mr. Rigg has also 
respected the precedent. If they desire the approval of 
Liberals, or to respect Parliamentary tradition, let the thirty 
now change their places in the House or take the Chiltern 
Hundreds. As “G. W. C.” refers to narrow standpoints and 
local views, permit me to add that in 1892 I fought an 
election (and was beaten by the allies of the thirty). For 
twenty years I have been a member of the Eighty Club, and 
for nearly two years have worked and spoken in and near a 
constituency where I am to oppose a Tory Whip at that 
General Election which all Liberals desire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. W. 


[*G. W.” thinks too much of a Liberal party triumph, and 
not enough of Free-trade; and yet, as so often happens in all 
spheres of human activity, the Liberals will do better for 
themselves, even in a party sense, if they are generous and 
reasonable, and do not iusist on their pound of political flesh. 
One would imagine from “ G. W.’s” letter that there was no 


great an object, and—to tal:e an instance in point—to give 

their votes and support to such men as Lord Hugh Cecil and 

Mr. Arthur Elliot? To me this seems a fair question to 

press.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. Matueson. 
Great Tew, Oxon. 


[Mr. Malleson’s point is surely asound one. Unionist Free- 
traders cannot expect that Liberal candidates should alter 
their views because the Fiscal problem has deranged parties. 
What they can do, however, is to claim “ virtual” representation 
through the Liberals allowing such men as Mr. Elliot and 
Lord Hugh Cecil to be returned without their opposition — 
Ep. Spectator. | 








PROTECTIONIST FORECASTS. 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “ SpectTator.”’] 

Srr,—We are frequently told that some of the forecasts of 
Cobden have not been verified. The fact remains that the 
balance of ill, as compared with the balance of good, which 
resulted from the changes he was instrumental in bringing 
about is merely as dust in the scales. The Protectionist 
leader, Lord George Bentinck, was very certain of the evils 
which would follow in the train of Free-trade, and indeed 
invented the phrase “the balance of imperial ruin” in con- 
nection therewith. In Disraeli’s “ Lord George Bentinck: a 
Political Biography” (1852) a letter from the Protectionist 
leader is quoted, dated November llth, 1847, in which he 
Says :— 

“ Canada’s ‘ time’ too must be near at hand. Her flour trade 
superseded by that of New York, and her timber beaten down in 
price by that of the Baltic, she will be placed in very much the 
same position with the Mauritius and Dominica. I always 
expected the sugar-planting colonies would fall first, and I placed 
the British Canadas second, the recoil of their ruin falling upon 
Manchester and the West Riding of Yorkshire. I scarcely 
expected that the manufacturing interests would take precedence 
in the march of ruin of the British colonies and British agricul- 
ture. This last has been saved for a time by the potato failure 
in Ireland. A couple of years more of favourable harvests over 
the world will bring the English corn grower into the condition 
of the British sugar planter. Then will follow the diminished 
home consumption of British manufactures in the track of 
colonial export. And then will come such a state of things as 
every man who loves England may well shudder to think of.” 


Two months later he wrote to a friend saying :-— 


“ Free trade will break down and protection eventually triumph 
through the sugar duties. Pray give your mind a little to this 
subject, and let us be prepared for all comers and rouse the 





such thing as a Unionist Free-trade voter to be found in the 
constituencies not represented by the Unionist Free-trade 
Members. As a matter of fact, they are to be found in every 
constituency. Does “G. W.” in the constituency where he is 
standing mean to ask for and accept their votes, at the same 
time telling them that Unionist Free-traders have politically 
no right to exist, and that if they do not become members of 
the Liberal party they must expect no mercy? We confess 
that the prospect is not a very hopeful one, and if all Liberal 
candidates held “G. W.’s” views we should feel anything but 
sanguine. Fortunately, however, we believe that the weight 
of Liberal opinion is in the other direction.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To rue EpiTor oF THE *‘ SpecTaTor.”’] 
§ir,—There is one side of this question which I have not 
seen touched,—the claim of Unionist Free-traders who are 
disposed to vote for Liberal candidates to look for some 
reciprocity. I, for instance, am a Free-trade Unionist who 
am trying to persuade myself to vote for a Free-trade Radical, 
although he favours such an alteration of the Education Act 
as will make it possible—often probable—that in a non- 
provided Church school a head-teacher would be appointed 
who might believe anything or nothing, although part of his 
duty would be to give religious instruction. The matter is 
treated as one of utter indifference; there is to be “no test,” 
no question is to be asked. If the same measure is to be 
meted out to all, the head-teacher of a Roman Catholic 
school may be a Wesleyan Methodist; of a Jewish school, 
an ardent Evangelical. Perhaps the most likely result would 
be the deadly one of a growing indifference. To many of us 
all this is odious; but if, in spite of it, we Unionist Free- 
traders make up our minds to vote at the next Election for 
Liberals, in order once for all utterly to defeat Mr. 
Chamberlain and Protection, have we not a right to ask 


country. Recollect, however, that we cannot deny that in the 
first instance the revenue has gained £400,000, and that the con- 
sumers have saved nearly two millions and a half in the price of 
their sugar; but with all this the balance of imperial ruin is so 
great as to be intolerable.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


44 Park Mansions, Albert Gate, S.W. 





THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprcTaToR.”]} 

Srr,—In taking advantage of your kindly promise to publish 
another letter from me giving details of the scheme which I 
foreshadowed in your columns on February 4th, I find a 
certain amount of difficulty. For this reason : it is impossible 
at this early date to formulate a scheme which shall be fixed 
and unalterable, since we do not yet know how the public, 
upon whom we must largely rely for funds, will respond. 
Moreover, standing where I do, as a most willing helper, but 
one who is not, nor will be, “ officially” interested in the 
carrying out of the finally settled scheme, I naturally select 
what I consider the best features of the two alternative 
schemes put forward, and add certain ideas of my own, in the 
hope that amalgamation, and not rivalry, will be the result, 
and that a good sound practicable scheme acceptable to 
everybody may emerge. 

The first scheme which was presented to me is a very attractive 
one, but as it has not yet been published I can only give the very 
briefest summary of its details. It has been compiled by an 
exceedingly able and enthusiastic gentleman, Mr. E. Powys Cobb, 
aided by such experts, among others, as the Marquis of Graham, 
Mr. Cuthbert Laws, and Mr. Chas. Lawrence, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Cobb proposes the purchase of a fine modern steel sailing 
ship with entirely up-to-date fittings and a few quick-firing guns. 
He proposes that she shall be manned by six officers, fifteen 
permanent staff (“stiffening”), thirty Cadets (embryo officers 
from the ‘Worcester’ and ‘Conway’), and two hundred boy 





Liberals on their part also to overlook differences for so 


sailors. In addition to this, what we may call the personnel of the 
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ship, he suggests the carrying of thirty student passengers and 
two lecturers, for he imagines, and no doubt rightly, that many 
parents would eagerly embrace such an opportunity for educating 
their sons (in the highest sense of that much-abused word) as 
a voyage in such a ship would offer. 

The funds for the purchase of such a ship and her valuable 
equipment are to be provided by floating a company with a 
capital of £25,000 in 25,000 preference shares of £1 each, bearing 
cumulative interest at 5 per cent. per annum. The estimated 
cost of the ship ready for sea would be £15,000, leaving £10,000 
available for working capital. 

Now as to the return to the shareholders of 5 per cent. upon 
their capital. The scheme proposes that for the training, &c., of 
each Cadet the parents shall pay to the Association £70 per 
annum. The boy sailors are to be drawn with careful discrimi- 
nation from country districts as far as possible, and parents or 
guardians will be called upon for a guarantee of £3, to be forfeited 
in the event of desertion or withdrawal for any frivolous cause. 
After the first year’s training the boys will be engaged by 
shipping companies as ordinary seamen at current wages, which 
will be paid to the Association. This amount is estimated to be 
£30 per annum, of which sum the Association will retain £20, 
and pay the boy £10. During the third year the boy will, it is 
assumed, be hired at the rate of £4 per month, and will receive 
£20. Having from the outset been on the books of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, he will now be ready to do three months’ naval 
training, for which he will receive, roughly, £16. Henceforward 
until the close of his period of enlistment, at twenty-four years 
of age, he will serve the Association under their continuous 
employment and pension scheme. Then he will be entitled to 
leave the Association’s employment, but if he does he will forfeit 
all accrued benefits, which are set forth in great detail. 

The student passenger will be expected to pay £250 per voyage 
of, roughly, twelve months, and the advantages to him of such 
an educational course are feelingly and glowingly described, I 
think with perfect reasonableness. From these sources of income 
dividends are to be paid, but as to the feasibility of this part of 
the scheme I must reserve my private opinion, as being outside 
my present province. 

Captain Broadbent’s scheme is far simpler. He proposes to 
have a training ship or ships for the training of Cadets for 
officers only, the cost of such ships to be provided by public 
subscription and a grant from the Admiralty, seeing that a lien 
upon such officers as may be trained will be held through the 
Royal Naval Reserve, of which all must be members. 

The maintenance of such a ship or ships is to be provided by 
(1) a premium income of £25 perannum from apprentices joining 
from the Cadet ships, and (2) from freight, the vessel carrying 
cargo under the management of a firm of shipowners of good 
repute, the number of apprentices to be carried being, say, 
sixty. 

Now, as my letter is already over long, I will briefly sum up by 
saying that a combination of these two schemes seems to me not 
only feasible and practical, but eminently desirable. Given the 
requisite amount of national interest, and, I feel sure, Royal 
patronage, the initial sum required to establish the scheme on a 
working basis should be readily forthcoming. As you, Sir, have 
suggested, this seems pre-eminently a case calling for a grant 
from the sums allotted for technical education, and certainly for 
a grant from the Naval Estimates. I think the ship or ships 
should carry not more than thirty Cadets and certainly two 
hundred boy sailors, the former at as low a premium as possible 
and the latter free, but all distinctly and firmly bound to return 
an equivalent for the advantages they have enjoyed, by remaining 
sailors and by being members of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

The work of the ship should approximate as closely as possible 
to the daily doings of any ordinary merchant ship, and she should 
compete in the open market for freight. Care, of course, must 
be taken that the training of the youngsters should be of the 
best and most up-to-date character, and a scheme of pension, and 
compensation for injury received in the performance of duty be 
definitely formulated. My private belief is that it is wrong to 
expect any such scheme to be self-supporting. The result of 
having a number of thoroughly trained young British seamen 
and officers continually taking their places in our long-neglected 
mercantile marine should be considered ample return for so 
trifling an outlay, remembering the gigantic importance of the 
issues at stake, as is here suggested. 

Finally, the cordial co-operation of shipowners and shipping 
companies is essential, and will, I know, be heartily given, if not 
alienated by unfounded charges almost amounting to abuse. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
F. T. BuLien. 


[We wish some Member of Parliament would ask the 
Government for a return showing what proportion of the 
money spent annually by local authorities on technical educa- 
tion is expended on providing young men with training that 
will fit them for engaging in the work of the mercantile 
marine. We may add that a correspondent has called our 
attention to the fact that the strong Inter-Departmental 
Committee which sat last year to consider the manning of 
the mercantile marine reported in the same sense as our note 
of last week, and declared that better food and better con- 
ditions of labour generally are what is needed to make the 
mercantile marine more attractive-—EbD. Spectator. ] 
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THE NEW SHORT RIFLE. 
[To tHe Eprron oF THE “SrxcraTor,”} 
Srr,— Will you grant me the favour of space in your valuable 
paper for the following? In the Spectator of February 11th 
in the article on “The Opening of Parliament and the State 
of the Army,” you have used the adoption of the new short 
rifle as a stick to beat the Government and War Office with 
Nothing could indeed be more “ fatuous ” than the line of argu. 
ment to which you attribute its adoption. But one wonders 
that any one should think that it was on such grounds ag 
you mention that the rifle was supplied to our troops. One 
would judge the case was simply this: that when the new 
rifle was devised the War Office discovered they had got an 
admirable weapon for use in the field, a weapon that combined 
with the necessary accuracy the balance which is one of the 
qualities most necessary in a good weapon, and sadly lacking 
in the long Lee-Metford; and also it was lighter than the 
latter weapon, which, surely it is unnecessary to point oui, is 
as great again to the man on foot as to the mounted man, 
The range of the rifle is long enough, in all conscience, In 
these days the mounted man requires as good a shooting 
weapon as the infantry, and fortunately it has been possible 
to provide him with it. Having turned its attention seriously 
to the shooting of the Army, the War Office appears to have 
learnt the qualities which a sportsman knows to be essential 
in a rifle. Let one who has used the rifle for many years, 
both at the target and in the field, commend to your notice, 
and to those uninitiated in its use, the admirable letter from 
“Captain” in the Times of the 14th inst.—I am, Sir, &,, 
A. D.§, 


[The best answer to our correspondent is to be found in 
the letter in Monday’s Times describing the exhaustive tests 
lately made by a body of distinguished rifle-shots at Bisley. 
Ep. Spectator. | 





ARTICLES OF WAR. 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE ** Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—Is not Canon Beeching’s misquotation of the Twenty. 
second Article liable to the imputation of being addressed 
ad captandum vulgus ? Where such widely spread ignorance 
prevails, it is hardly to be expected that even the majority of 
the readers of the Spectator are sufficiently familiar with the 
exact wording of Prayer-book formularies which occur out- 
side the ordinary services. The scope of the Article in 
question is not “invocation of Saints,” but “the Romish 
doctrine concerning” both invocation and other doctrines and 
practices. It might be “merely malicious to ask” whether 
the learned Canon’s misquotation was intentional, but it is to 
be hoped that it was a mere slip of the pen. In any case, the 
English Church Union could hardly subscribe ex animo to an 
interpretation containing an important suppressio veri.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


46 Randolph Gardens, N.W. 


T. A. Hype. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—If the intention of the framers of the Thirty-nine 
Articles was in any sense pacific, it will certainly not be 
forwarded by the offensive letter in which a certain Canon of 
Westminster, ad captandum—if not “vulgus,” certainly the 
populum or popellum that delights in the services and theology 
of the Abbey—impeaches the bona-fides of the English Church 
Union’s parallel, or rather contrast, between the attitude of 
the present Upper House of Convocation and the spirit of the 
Eighth Article. That attitude is certainly opportunist, and 
very different from that of Dean Burgon, and Canons Mozley 
and Liddon, who were not members of the English Church 
Union, but defended the obnoxious clauses on Scriptural 
authority, including that of St. Mark. To compare this 
precious “Resolution” with one of the Articles which 
received not only Parliamentary but Royal confirmation is 
preposterous. But a mere Provincial Synod has no more 
power to alter the Canon of Scripture on grounds of so-called 
“ Higher Criticism ” than it has to mutilate one of the Three 
Creeds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Hurcuison. 
Woodeaton Rectory, Oxford. 
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OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Some sallies ascribed to a Bursar of Worcester College 
half-a-century ago have recently occurred to me. Seeing a 
strange lady in the act of picking flowers in the Worcester 
gardens, he accosted her with ready wit: “ Madam, the 
flowers of Worcester are examined, not plucked.” At a 
College dinner his health was proposed next to that of the 
Iron Duke, who was then Chancellor. In returning thanks, 
he gracefully acknowledged the honour which had been so 
unexpectedly thrust upon him. “ But, after all,” he added, 
“it is perhaps not unfitting that after the hero of a hundred 
fights should follow the hero of a hundred battles!” For the 
benefit of the non-academic reader, I will explain that the 
word “battels” is applied to the weekly bills of resident 
members of a College. 1 am not sure whether it was the 
same “sayer of odd things,” as Macaulay would have styled 
him, who, when ruffled by the effort to carve a tough goose, 
passed off his irritation with a Latin joke: “It is only a soft 
anser that turneth away wrath.” Some years ago it was 
proposed to furnish a number of University dignitaries with 
keys of some institution, perhaps the Bodleian Library. I 
cannot recall the particulars of the scheme; but the point is 
that its opponents called it “the many-keyan [Manichean] 
heresy.” —I am, Sir, &c., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz. 


[A propos of the flowers, was it not Dean Mansel who 
remarked of Bishop Field Flowers Goe, then a Freshman: 
“He deserves to be ploughed for the first part of his name, 
and plucked for the second” P—Ep. Spectator. ] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 


We acknowledge the following additional contributions made 
through the Spectator to the above Fund, and have forwarded 
them to the County Gentleman :— 
Miss Alice E. Busk ...  ... £2 2 0| Thomas Prichard _,,, - £05 0 
Among those who have recently consented to become patrons 
of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition are the Earl of Rosebery, 
K.G., and the Earl of Sheffield. The total sum of donations 
received up to February 23rd amounts to £775, iucluding a 
subscription of £100 received from the Duke of Bedford, K.G, 
Though the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those 
responsible for the organisation of the Exhibition are most 
anxious to see the subscription list still further augmented in 
order that the prizes made be on an adequate scale. 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhi- 
bition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 
CLOUD CHORUSES. 








STROPHE. 

(Aristophanes, ‘* Nubes,” vv. 275-290.) 
Crovups, ever drifting, 
Streaming and shifting, 
From our deep-tongued father Ocean’s presence 
Rise we now, our dewy radiant essence 
To the tree-tressed hill-tops brightly lifting! 
Rise up soaring 
To the far-seen watch-towers of the mountains, 
Thence to gaze upon earth’s fruitful fountains, 
Fields and rills divine, 
And to hark the wizard streams down-pouring, 
And the deep in deep-voiced thunder roaring! 
See, heaven’s eye with flash unwearied glowing 
Flings his glittering rays; 
Over earth to gaze 
With far-glancing eyne, 
Rise, adown our misty mantles throwing, 
Rise, fair-gleaming shapes immortal showing, 
Rise and shine! 


ANTISTROPHE. 

(Ibid., vv. 298-313.) 
MAIDENS rain-bringing, 
Let us be winging, 
To the soil of Cecrops’ hero-band, 
Pallas’ passing lovely, glistening, land; 
Where the sacred secrecy 
Of her hallowed rites 
To the mystic hostelry 
Pilgrims pure invites; 
Where best gifts are given 
To the lords of heaven, 
Stately fanes and statuary, 
Pomps and solemn pageantry ; 
And amid gay garlandings, 
On all holy days, 
Festival and offerings 
Make the high gods’ praise; 
And when the glad year is springing, 
With the dance and dance-song ringing, 
’*Mid the storm-voiced flute’s arousal, 
Summons to the wild carousal, ’ 
Bacchus’ joyous grace. 

T. HERRERT WARREN. 








ART. 


——~>——— 


WHISTLER AT THE NEW GALLERY. 

THE impression produced by the Exhibition of paintings, 
pastels, etchings, and lithographs of Whistler is not only 
great but homogeneous. In whatever medium the master 
expressed himself, and whether the subject were landscape or 
figure, the impulse is the same. Although it is easy to 
recognise this impulse, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
express it in words. Inthe most completely realised painting, 
or in the merest suggestion, there is everywhere the search 
after a certain quality, not of form, colour, or tone individually, 
but the result of all three working together for the attain- 
ment of the desired effect. Whistler seems always trying to 
refine his vision to the utmost, refining the form till he 
extracts from Nature the desired elegance and vitality. 
The colour, too, is treated to the same retining process till 
harmonies the most subtle and delicate emerge out of delicate 
films of grey and blue, or are conjured up from blacks and 
sombre browns. But perhaps itis in the balancing of the tones 
of the picture—the passing from light to dark apart from form 
or colour—that the art of Whistler is most remarkable and 
individual. 

A fine instance of the refining of all the constituents of the 
picture to the uttermost is to be found in the West Room, 
called Whistler in his Studio (No. 13). The light that fills 
this picture makes the three figures it contains look almost 
diaphanous, but so refined is the drawing that there is no 
want of solidity. The colour is in harmony with this refine- 
ment. Excepting the central figure in the pale salmon- 
coloured dress, and the mahogany of the artist’s palette, it is 
hard to name any of the hues in the picture. Not that there 
is any absence of colours, but that they elude words in their 
subtlety. In much of his painting at this period Whistler 
seems to have begun with a pale cool grey underpainting, 
and over this films of warm transparent colour were passed, 
the final colour being gradually arrived at. In later work 
like Lillie in Our Alley (No. 18) the method is more direct ; 
but to gain more vivacity of touch some of the mysterious 
beauty found in the former system is lost. There is another 
version of this interior of the artist’s studio, but the darker 
picture (No. 15) is not as beautiful as the one just described. 
As to which is the original form of the work the catalogue 
gives no hint. 

It used to be a ery among the Philistines that Whistler’s 
pictures were unfinished; but this was merely the result of a 
misunderstanding. An artist sets out to realise a certain 
effect; and if he specially aims, as Whistler did, at great 
delicacy and lightness of touch, he knows how easily these 
qualities can be lost after having been found. Often the 
painter may be confronted with the problem,—Which is it 
better to do, leave the picture incomplete from the conventional 





point of view, or by laborious finishing destroy the thing the 
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painter set out to find? Painting pictures is not like plaster- 
ing walls; and if the effect of the whole is attained, and the 
delicate balance of tones and colours achieved, what does it 
matter if a few holes are left unstopped? Take, for instance, 
the Portrait of the Artist (No. 30). Had the coat been 
elaborated more, the face would have required alteration to 
restore the balance. But the artist was satisfied with his 
statement of the construction of the head; and it is not 
certain in work of this kind that added finish improves 
the result. Therefore the painting of the coat is not really 
unfinished in the ordinary meaning of the word; it was only 
carried to the point which was right in relation to the head. 
To see how far Whistler could carry his work when he wished, 

it is only necessary to look at the portrait of Miss Alexander 
(No. 32). Here every fold of the muslin dress, with its 
varying opacity, caused by the different thicknesses of the 
material, and the differences of colour arising from what is 
underneath, are all realised in the greatest completeness. A 
close examination of this masterpiece will reveal how the artist 
laboured to produce infinite variety in his paint surface, how 
sometimes he laid on the paint in full paste, and sometimes when 
it had been laid scraped the surface so that the canvas showed 
through. Sometimes, as in the feathers of the hat the child 
is holding, the touch is long and caressing. In fact, no 
resource of a most dexterous hand is neglected that might 
make the surface of the painting beautiful and interesting. 
Nor are the other elements less perfect. The pose of the child 
is beautiful, with the feet apart, and the body in profile as if 
she were walking past, while the face is turned round to look 
at us. Another picture of great perfection and repose is 
the Portrait of My Mother (No. 23). There is, perhaps, 
nothing finer in the Exhibition than the head of this 
portrait, with its golden colour. Very delightful, too, 
is the entire absence of virtuosity. There are no clever 
passages and no obviously brilliant pieces of brush-work 
to become tiresome through use, as in so much of the 
portrait work ofthe present day. Instead of exclaiming 
at the last invented technical device, we look with satisfied 
eyes at inscrutable workmanship. Through the sober colour 
and subtle tones comes to us the perfectly clear presentment 
of a personality. The impression of this picture is as distinct 
as that of a real person; there is the separate existence of 
an individual. The same qualities are to be found in the 
Carlyle (No. 5), though here, as the subject demands, the 
characterisation is more marked and vigorous. The ingenuity 
of the arrangement is astonishing; the hat and the coat over 
the knees make the whole group into a wonderful pattern 
of dark against the light wall. The skill with which unim- 
portant objects are subdued is enormous. While we look at 
the head the chair is quite unobtrusive, but it is most 
interesting to note by what curious and elaborate process 
this is brought about. Some portions of the chair are 
defined, others evanesce into the surroundings. This 
is, after all, just what happens when we look at the 
face of some one. The chair the person is sitting in is 
felt to be there, and we are dimly conscious of its structural 
existence, but its details vanish. The difficulty of the artist 
is to place on the canvas something which will produce this 
effect without being a shapeless mass marring the decorative 
beauty of the picture. It was in this power of suggestion that 
Whistler was so greataninnovator. Another of these supreme 
portraits here is the Sarasate (No. 19). Could a face be 
more alive than this one with its wonderful eyes? And how 
mysteriously the thin, gracefully poised body melts into the 
blackness of the background, in the recesses of which floats 
the signet butterfly, appropriately turned into a vampire bat. 
The Piano Picture (No. 75) is one of those earlier paintings 
of the master in which he made use of a full brush and a 
certain richness of texture. The balance of the composition 
is so perfect that the effect of the spaces and positions of the 
figures has in it something of the harmony of music. Whistler 
never painted a more graceful figure than that of the child, 
so beautiful in pose and colour, with the warm white dress and 
the cool shadow over the face. Among the single heads of 
girls and children one must be mentioned, the Girl with a 
Red Feather(No.4). It is so living and fascinating, and has that 
touch of sentiment which seems to belong to forty years ago. 
Might not this be the real, the authentic, the original “ Jane 


——s 
would require a whole article; for it was in these fascinat; 
pictures that Whistler showed. how fresh and new wag hig 
outlook upon Nature. These works depend of necessity u 
the most subtle gradation of tones, and here Whistler was in 
his element. No modern artist had such power of distin. 
guishing so clearly and so well between tones little removed 
from one another. Added to this power was a retentiva 
memory. Thus, the observation made at night under the 
glamour of the starry sky, or the illuminated window 
could be recorded in the light of day next morning. The 
Nocturne in Blue and Silver (No. 12) is one of the loveliest to 
be seen in the New Gallery. The gradation of the dome of 
the sky and the beautiful greenish-blue colour make thig 
picture stand out among the beauties of the Exhibition, It 
is interesting to know that this fine work of art produced 
a succes de scandale in the case of “ Whistler v. Ruskin.” 
Another fine work is the Trafalgar Square, Chelseq 
(No. 33). In this the effects are more complicated 
and the painting more elaborate. As a_ realisation of 
the beauty of the late evening light that transforms and 
transfigures, it is difficult to imagine anything finer. Quite 
different is the Valparaiso Nocturne (No. 16), with its deep- 
blue colour. It is impossible to translate such a work into 
words, and to give any idea of the forms of ship or mountain 
veiled in the blue night. Blue seems to have been a favourite 
colour with the painter, and one which he used with less 
modification than any other. 

To attempt to give any proper account of the etchings and 
lithographs at the end of this article is obviously absurd. All 
that can be done is to point out how the same qualities of 
restraint and love of refinement of form are present as in 
the paintings. One cannot but be astonished at the marvellous 
fineness of the gossamer lines of some of the plates and of the 
power of abstracting a subject to its simplest expression. It 
is hard to imagine a more refined statement than that of the 
Thames Warehouse (No. 28) (in the Central Hall). How great, 
too, is the power of suggestion in the Bunting (No. 134) 
(in the Balcony). Here with a few scratches we are made to 
hear the flapping of the flags and fee] the wind that blows out 
the bluejacket’s collar. 

All the mediums Whistler used he was master of. Thus 
in the lithographs and litho tints we find endless beautiful 
things, as we do among the pastels and the water-colours. 
The work collected here is astonishing when we consider 
the gulf there is between some tiny etching and a life- 
sized portrait in oil. ‘Everywhere there is variety, but 
everywhere the differences are the outcome of one ruling 
idea,—the search for perfection on given lines. The thanks 
of all lovers of art must be accorded to those who have made 
the Exhibition possible, for it must have been a difficult task 
to bring together these widely scattered works. Special 
gratitude is due to the President of the French Republic, 
who permitted the portrait of the painter’s mother— 
a picture whose absence would have been greatly felt—to 
be lent by the Museum of the Luxembourg. 

H. $. 








BOOKS. 


sadiiianaice 
MR. BALFOUR AS A MAN OF LETTERS.* 

A STATESMAN, especially if he has an original cast of mind 
and a clearly marked personality, must always stand at some 
slight disadvantage when he enters the world of letters. It 
is difficult to dissociate the writer from the debater or the 
administrator ; half unconsciously we look for and find in his 
book the very qualities we read of every day in the news- 
papers. If Mr. Chamberlain were to produce to-morrow a 
volume of hymns for infant minds, we should for a certainty 
find echoes of Fiscal Reform and the strenuous life in every 
quatrain. Mr. Balfour is bound to suffer specially in this 
respect, for the personality revealed to us in his works is the 
identical personality we know in politics, appearing through 
another medium, and we are apt to judge of it, not on literary 
grounds, but according as we happen to like or dislike the 
statesman. And yet it is a pity, for we have no figure in 
modern letters of quite the same curious quality. Mr. 
Balfour’s literary baggage is not heavy. The Defence of 








Lamb that we danced with at Vichy” ? 
To treat the Nocturnes at anything like adequate length 


* Essays and Addresses, By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, MP, 
Third and Enlarged Edition. Edinburgh: David Douglas. [7s. 6d, net.] 
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Philosophic Doubt, the more portly and more popular 
Foundations of Belief, and the present volume of studies, 
which was first published about a dozen years ago, and is now 
enlarged and brought up to date,—these, with his unreprinted 
speeches, make up the whole tale. But,so far as our personal 
preferences are concerned, we should rate Mr. Balfour higher 
than any other literary statesman of to-day. He has many 
of Lord Rosebery’s qualities, but possesses a far weightier 
t and a stronger mental grasp; while he writes 
English of a purity to which Mr. Morley has always been a 
stranger. If he has neither the golden eloquence of the one 
nor the perfervid earnestness of the other, he has rarer gifts 
of style and thought,—rarer, at any rate, in these days. For 
Mr. Balfour, the author, is like some revenant from the 
eighteenth century who has imbibed the latest modern 
knowledge, and applies the cool and urbane irony of an 
elder school to our turgid civilisation. This true conservative 
is not enthusiastic, but he is no pessimist. He “thinks nobly 
of the soul,” though very poorly of some of its manifestations. 
He is interested in the game of life, keen in exposing mis- 
takes, apt to be contemptuous of the pretentious, but on the 
wholea kindly spectator. His logical organon is a destructive 
weapon; but he is no vulgar iconoclast, for he will suddenly 
stay his hand and reflect that after all the illusions of man- 
kind have a merit of their own. Itis the eighteenth century’s 
own authentic voice. 

The dominant quality of his work is its toleration. He is 
tolerant even of the intolerant pravided it is sincere, and is 
perpetually finding a core of goodness in unpleasant things, 
if only they are unpretentious. This tolerance dislikes the 
iconoclast, who is the foe of conservatism. It is interested 
in new things, but a little suspicious, and is fundamentally 


equipmen 





opposed to heresy. In economics, says Mr. Balfour's prophetic | 


soul on p. 225, “ancient heresies, long thought to have been 
dead and buried, are beginning to revive.’ It is chary of 


enthusiasm, preferring intelligence and self-restraint. ‘It is 
true that without enthusiasm nothing will be done. But it 


is also true that without knowledge nothing will be done well.” 
Mr. Balfour's brilliant Rectorical address on “ Progress”’ is 
the best expression of this point of view, which is a little 
averse from any rose-coloured dreams. “The best efforts 
of mankind have never been founded upon the belief in an 
assured progress towards a terrestrial millennium.” He 
dislikes the seventeenth century because of its religious 
wars, which were more than half political, and its political 
wars, which were more than half religious: he owns 
no allegiance to any of the intellectual dynasties of the 
nineteenth century; he is avowedly of the eighteenth. 
one eighteenth-century quality he has in perfection, that 
logic, penetrating thought and style, which is far more than a 
formal avoidance of fallacies. “ Argument is all I have to 
offer,” he wrote in his Philosophie Doubt; but it is the very 
perfection of argument—ratiocination, perhaps, rather than 
dialectic—with no ugly gaps, no false purple, but all things 
apt, lucid, well-ordered. It is common-sense glorified by 
style, never a frequent conjunction. His logic is the basis of 
his humour, which is often in its essence a platitude or a 
paradox, ironically phrased in a semi-philosophical form, but 
which dovetails so perfectly into the argument that we are 
startled and delighted. “The science [of sociology] has 
been planned out by some very able philosophers, much as a 
prospective watering-place is planned out by a speculative 
builder.” “The cultivation of emotions at high tension 
towards humanity, deliberately dissociated from the cultiva- 
tion of religious feeling towards God, has never yet been 
practised on a large scale. We have so far had only labora- 
tory experiments. There has been no attempt to manufacture 
in bulk.” Why, he asks Dr. Clifford, should conscience 
forbid the payment of rates towards denominational schools, 
and yet permit the payment of taxes, “(Can we seriously 
believe in this pre-established correspondence between the 
frontier which eternally separates right from wrong, and the 
transient line which technically distinguishes local from 
national taxation ?” 

The other main quality is sincerity. He has a strong 
sceptical honesty, which refuses to accept the old clothes of 
philosophy or theology without seeing if the brocade is gold 
or tinsel. He will not attempt to guide till he is quite sure of 
the way, and he admits the difficulties of belief with a 
reassuring frankness. He dislikes anything second-hand, and, 
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in consequence, the class of people who are made drunk with 
words, and fall willing victims to their own rhetoric. “I 
admit,” he says in his Rectorial address on “The Pleasures of 
Reading,” ‘that there is an enormous quantity of hollow 
devotion, of withered othodoxy divorced from living faith, in 
the eternal chorus of praise which goes up from every literary 
altar to the memory of the immortal dead.” Mr. Balfour 
will have none of this lip-worship; if a man cannot feel 
freshly and think clearly, he had far better remain a Philistine. 
But because he is critical about pretence, he is appreciative 
of honesty, however unadorned; like a true conservative, he 
comes back always to the “ordinary consciousness” as his 
sheet-anchor. Politicians who fall into rhetorical ecstasies are, 
to his mind, radically insincere, and therefore fair subjects 
for his ironical wit. “They need never find difficulty,” he 
writes in his essay on Cobden, “in placing their conduct in an 
interesting light, whatever view the public may happen to 
take of it. Are they the popular favourites? Then are 
they the representatives, the tribunes, of the people, and speak 
almost with the voice of inspiration. Does the people burn 
them in effigy? It isa mere sign and measure of the extent 
to which they are ahead of the public opinion of their time.” 
Mr. Balfour is, as a rule, a gentle satirist, his wit does not 
wound, and he never on any occasion loses his temper; but 
there are moments when he can be relentless, and the letter 
on Dr. Clifford’s pamphlet is as pitiless a piece of satire as we 
have read for years, the more pitiless because it is in manner 
so reasonable and gentle. 

‘Berkeley's early work,” says Mr. Balfour, “ is distinguished 
not only by the admirable qualities of originality, lucidity, 
and subtlety, but by a less excellent characteristic, which I 
can only describe as a certain thinness of treatment.” The 
criticism in self-revealing. Thinness, though used in a some- 
what different sense, is the defect of Mr. Balfour's finely 
critical spirit. A little more warmth, colour, and body would 
not be amiss in that chilly style. Strangely enough, though 
his talents for speculation are remarkable, there is no hint 
of the rapture of the metaphysician. He is so shy of rhetoric 
that his imagination has become slightly atrophied. This is 
clear in such a study as that on “ Handel,” where the writer 
is dealing with music, and therefore with vast vague emotions. 
Appreciative though he is, the work is not adequate to its 
subject; it fumbles and guesses, and the strong lucidity of 
the critical organon is lost. This, as we have said, is the 
defect attached to his qualities ; but when he is only attempting 
the work for which his powers are entirely adequate, then 
there is no trace of defect. His style isa model of what a 
dispassionate style should be,—simple, vivid, perfectly clear, 
memorable in its strong rhythm and the perfect welding of 
the sentences. His dialectical skill is itself almost a literary 
grace, the sequence is so exact and exquisite. There are 
moments, too, when a kind of glow seems to pervade the 
argument, and, though Mr. Balfour is never intentionally a 
moving writer, there are passages, such as the following, 
where the simplicity kindles into something not far from 
eloquence :— 

“The ‘ religion of humanity’ seems specially fitted to meet the 
tastes of that comparatively small and prosperous class who are 
unwilling to leave the dry bones of Agnosticism wholly unclothed 
with any living tissue of religious emotion, and who are at the 
same time fortunate enough to be able to persuade themselves 
that they are contributing, or may contribute, by their individual 
efforts to the attainment of some great ideal for mankind. But 
what has it to say to the more obscure multitude who are 
absorbed, and well-nigh overwhelmed, in the constant struggle 
with daily needs and narrow cares ; who have but little leisure or 
inclination to consider the precise réle they are called on to play 
in the great drama of ‘humanity,’ and who might in any case be 
puzzled to discover its interest or its importance? Can it assure 
them that there is no human being so insignificant as not to be 
of infinite worth in the eyes of Him who created the Heavens, or 
so feeble but that his action may have consequences of infinite 
moment long after this material system shall have crumbled into 
nothingness? Does it offer consolation to those who are in grief, 
hope to those who are bereaved, strength to the weak, forgiveness 
to the sinful, rest to those who are weary and heavy-laden? If 
not, then, whatever be its merits, it is no rival to Christianity, 
It cannot penetrate and vivify the inmost life of ordinary 
humanity. There is in it no nourishment for ordinary human 
souls, no comfort for ordinary human sorrow, no help for ordinary 
human weakness.” 
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AUBREY DE VERE.* 


WHEN Mr. Aubrey de Vere published his Recollections, his 
friends complained that he had omitted to speak of him- 
self, the most interesting to them of all his many intimates. 
The omission, which was eminently characteristic, has been 
supplied by Mr. Wilfrid Ward in a Memoir which quite 
sustains his reputation as a master in the difficult and 
delicate art of the biographer. He has also been fortunate in 
his subject, for Aubrey de Vere was not only an interesting 
but a separate person, like no one except himself. It was 
therefore less difficult to describe him than if he had shared 
his qualities with one-half of his contemporaries, as is not 
unfrequently the case with a modern Englishman. 


The younger son of an Irish Baronet, he followed no pro- 
fession, was never married, and resided during a lifetime of 
eighty-eight years in the ancestral home in the County 
Limerick where he was borr. It was a life dedicated to 
poetry, religion, and friendship. His poetry was highly prized 
within alimited circle. A great critic, Walter Savage Landor, 
spoke of it with enthusiasm, preferring his treatment of Greek 
subjects to that of Goethe. But it was never popular. His 
friend Mr. Hutton, in a letter to the author, gave the true 
reason. “ You write,” he said, “on religious subjects and in 
a Catholic sense, and you can hardly expect a large public. 
Poetry to be really popular needs a considerable volume of 
force. Yours is all qualitative.’ The truth is that, in his later 
years especially, Aubrey de Vere’s sense of the responsibility 
of the poet as a teacher interfered with the freedom of 
poetic utterence. 


He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin; but through 
his brother, he made many friends in Cambridge, and at a 
somewhat later period in Oxford. He was thus introduced 
to the philosophical and religious speculations which were at 
the time shaking the dry bones in the English Universities. 
Educated in High Church principles, he felt dissatisfied with 
the vague speculations of the “ Cambridge Apostles,” which 
he thought offered no secure foundation for religion. The 
writings of Maurice pleased him better, but it was in the 
religious teaching of Coleridge that he found what he wanted; 
and throughout all his changes of opinion, he remained in 
spirit a disciple of Coleridge. The Church of Rome had as 
yet no attraction for him. In the year 1839 he paid a visit to 
Rome; and although he enjoyed Roman society, he felt no 
disposition to cast in his lot with a Church which he regarded 
as superstitious, tyrannical, and depraved intellectually by 
an over-elaborated theology. Of some friends who joined 
the Roman Communion he remarked that when they awoke 
from their illusion about a perfect Church, he feared they 
would be as much discomposed as was Jacob when he found 
that instead of having married his Rachel, “behold it was 
Leah.” Ina letter written to a friend from Rome he gives a 
very unfavourable estimate of the influence of the Church 
on the social life of Italy :— 

“ No one who has not been in Italy can imagine the extraordinary 
power and innumerable ramifications of the priestcraft, with its 
confessors, its purgatory, indulgences, celibacy and monasteries, 
planted like the legions of old in every part of their empire, pre- 
serving under all circumstances and at all distances the same 
discipline and inflexible obedience. This Church contrives to 
stamp its own peculiar character on everything and every one 
its influence can reach. From the humblest cottage hearth, to 
the haughtiest council chamber, it makes its influence felt alike, 
and that influence is to weaken every other tie of human life, 
domestic, social, or national, in order to make the ecclesiastical 
bond allinall...... There is one redeeming point about the 
system, which is that it inculcates most strongly, though not 
perhaps on very pure principles, the great virtue of humility ; 
and has thus preserved among the mass of the people a childlike 
spirit of submission, to balance a childlike ignorance and 
gregariousness, and more than childlike weakness in resisting 
impulses and passions.” 

Twelve years later, the author of this trenchant criticism 
was received into the Church of Rome in the city of Avignon, 
hardly the place, one would have thought, to awaken reverence 
for the Papacy. He was led to take this step mainly by his 
desire to have an external authority to aid personal faith, 
without which, he thought, it would always oscillate between 
enthusiasm and scepticism. Like most of those who passed 
over to the Roman Communion at this period, he knew 





* Aubrey de Vere: a Memoir, based on his Unpublished Diaries and Correspond- 
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nothing of the principles and methods of historical er} 
which were indeed unknown at the time in the theological 
circles of the English Universities. He was not, therefore, in 
a position to examine the historical foundations on which the 
claim of Rome rests to teach and rule the nations with infallible 
truth and justice. His candid biographer admits that in the 
critical faculty he was deficient. 


ticism, 


None of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s friends showed a disposition 
to follow him into the Church of Rome. On the other hand 
there was no estrangement. His cordial relationship with 
his old literary friends remained undisturbed by a change 
which, to some of them at least, probably appeared of 
small moment one way or another. This seems to have 
been the view of Mr. Browning, to whom he had given 
the reasons of his change at some length. Mr. Browning 
wrote :— : 

“TI was much interested by the hours you gave me on that last 
evening of yours in Florence, and grateful too, and not ‘ tired? 
The sense of the spiritual, the exercise of the soul’s instinct, the 
attitude of the life towards the Truth and the Love, are always 
interesting tome. I am never tired of sunrises, That I believe 
you to be mistaken in much is obvious; but you think worse of 
the act of mistaking than I do—which is obvious too—and g0 it jg 
true (though a paradox) that T differ less from you than you 
differ from me. In spite of which you were very patient, and at 
the same time loyal with me, for which I thank you entirely,” 


His friendship with Carlyle remained unbroken to the 
end, although he was pained at times by Carlyle’s fierce 
denunciatory tone, “recklessly overrunning and down. 
trampling both the springing field and the harvest field of 
the very highest truth.” His view of Carlyle is that which 
is now pretty generally accepted. He was a great prose. 
poet, but not a thinker in the proper sense of the word, 
“Carlyle,” he wrote, “was deep-hearted—though not by any 
means, as his votaries fancy, deep-minded.” In another place 
he writes: “A great thinker Carlyle could not be, for he had 
not the faculty of thinking with self-possession.” 


During his whole life Aubrey de Vere followed with 
interest the course of public policy, especially when it 
affected moral and religious questions or the welfare of his 
native Ireland, to which he was fondly attached. He gave his 
warm approval to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals for the Dis. 
establishment of the Protestant Church of Ireland, so far as 
they removed the Roman Catholic grievances; but he was in 
favour of concurrent endowment, not of the alienation to 
secular purposes, of funds given for the support of religion. 
He was unable to give his support to Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Bill, of which his brother, Sir Stephen de Vere, warmly 
approved, having, indeed, recommended nearly the same 
thing to the Government in 1870. He lost confidence in the 
statesmanship of both the leaders of the great parties, writing 
that Mr. Disraeli was a Democrat who had become a Tory, and 
never quite knew whether he preferred to improve Toryism, 
or to improve it off the face of God’s earth; while Mr. Glad- 
stone was a ‘ory who had become a Radical, while all his 
religious sympathies were with authority and antiquity. 
“Neither of them ever really belonged to the party of which 
fortune by way of a practical joke made him the head— 
the party he has ‘educated’ alike out of its principles and 
traditions.” 

In connection with the Irish question, this biography gives 
us a glimpse of a still rarer character than Aubrey de Vere, 
his elder brother, Sir Stephen de Vere,—an Irish landowner 
who with apostolic zeal devoted his life to the welfare of the 
tenants on his estate. He taught, we are told, in the schools, 
abstained from wine for twenty years that he might encourage 
temperance among the poor, and often turned his house into 
a hospital for the sick and dying. Like his brother, he 
became a Roman Catholic, and at an earlier date, not 
persuaded by books or arguments, but drawn to a faith which 
did so much to help and to console the poor peasants of 
Treland. 

The correspondence in this volume will be found of 
great interest. Mr. Aubrey de Vere was not an actor but an 
observer of life—perhaps on that account more impartial. 
He knew most of the men best worth knowing among his 
contemporaries, and his own letters, with those of his corre- 
spondents, make a substantial contribution to the social 
history of England for more than half-a-century, especially in 
its literary circles, 
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HALL’S ‘HENRY VIII.’ * 


Mr. Whibley points out, Hall’s style in the present book is far 
superior to that of his former writings which led up to this. 


We congratulate Messrs. Jack on their new enterprise of | Readers may need reminding that The Triwmphant Reigne of 
publishing, in a handsome modern form, the old Chronicles | Kyng Henry the VIII. did not stand alone, but was the con- 


of the Kings of England. The series is certain to be popular, 


cluding volume and climax of the “Chronicle of England,” 


especially if the introductions to future volumes are as | which, beginning with Henry IV., the first King of the 
good, informing, and large-minded as Mr. Whibley’s intro- | house of Lancaster, brought English history down through 


duction to The Triumphant Reigne of Kyng Henry the VIII. 
As the series is under Mr. Whibley’s editorship, we may safely 
trust that this will be the case; and the name of Mr. Henry 
Newbolt in connection with Camden's Queen Elizabeth, the 
next of these chronicles to appear, inspires every confidence. 
Some of the future volumes promise to be most curious and 
interesting, and the works of those writers who are not 
chroniclers of their own day, like the excellent Edward Hall, 
and who, therefore, did not write in the constant fear of losing 
their heads, may have a better chance of being “accurate 
statements of fact” as well as “literary masterpieces.” 

Tt must be remembered, for the joy of all lovers of romantic 
history, that these books are not to be criticised as trust- 
worthy sources of information ; their beautiful pages are not 
disfigured by notes; there is no attempt to modernise their 
ancient, picturesque spelling, or to give any glossary of words 
unfamiliar to the modern English. We must take them as 
they are, with the help of their scholarly introductions. In 
Hall’s gorgeous pages we have a picture of the early sixteenth 
century unequalled for brilliancy and interest. He represents 
the traditions of the time, the talk and opinions of at least a 
part of England in his own days—by no means of the whole— 
and the vivid impressions of an eyewitness for whom the 
King, through that extraordinary glamour of unreasonable 
popularity to which the English are subject, never lost 
the beauty and splendour of his youth, but even as the 
cruel, selfish tyrant of his later days—horrible to look upon, if 
Cornelius Matsys is to be trusted—remained the high, noble, 
and triumphant Prince, the centre of wisdom and charity, 
“whom God hath appoynted his Vicare, and high mynyster 
here.” These, by the by, are Henry’s own words about 
himself, spoken in the famous discourse to Parliament not long 
before his death, in which he scolds his subjects roundly, 
clergy and laity alike, for their want of charity and concord, 
their disputing and jangling,—“ some be to styff in their old 
Mumpsimus, other be to busy and curious, in their newe 
Sumpsimus.” All very good advice, mixed with moral pre- 
cepts for the conduct of their lives, but coming strangely 
from a tyrant as cruel and immoral as the worst of the 
Popes. 

So far as appears from Hall’s writings, nothing the King 
ever did came amiss to him. His marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon being “ detestable,” the tenderness of his conscience 
being affirmed and accepted with the same breath that 
acknowledges his love for Anne Boleyn, no after changes of 
Queens, no number of robberies and burnings, of innocent 
heads that fell for the King’s personal reasons, shocked 
his chronicler in the least. For him, indeed, the King 
could do no wrong. Even his Protestantism, strongly 
expressed at times, was not consistent when the King made a 
turn backwards in his policy of reform. Hall spoke in favour 
of the Six Articles, and certainly gave the Church of England 
away in a cynical fashion. ‘“‘To be short,’ said he, ‘in 
chronicles it may be found that the most part of ceremonies 
now used in the Church of England were by princes either 
first invented, or at the least established ; and, as we see, the 
same do till this day continue.” Thus he expressed his 
loyalty to Henry as “ God’s Vicar,” and, one would think, put 
himself in the wrong with all good people of either side. In 
a reign of terror, however, he saved his head and his fortune, 
and was rewarded for his faithfulness by a grant of Abbey 
lands. Luckily for himself, he died before Queen Mary came 
to the throne. He had justly earned her vengeance by his 
treatment of her mother, and itis not surprising that his book 
was burnt by her command. The first edition, of 1550, is 
therefore very rare. 

Thus it does not seem that Edward Hall, the famous 
chronicler of a wonderful time of change and transition, was 
much to be respected asa man. As a writer, of course, he is 
vivid and interesting to the last degree. There has seldom 
lived such a painter of pageants, processions, ceremonies. As 


| 


the fifteenth century to “the Union of the two noble and 
illustrate femelies of Lancastre and Yorke,” so leading on 
to the “high and prudent prince, King Henry the Hight, 
the indubitate flower, and very heire of both the sayd linages.” 
The earlier part of this “Chronicle” is a compilation from 
various sources, and was severely criticised by Roger Ascham :— 
“ Halle’s Chronicle, where moch good matter is quite marde 
with Indenture Englishe...... where many sentences, of 
one meaning, be so clowted up together as though M. Hall 
had bene, not writing the storie of England, but varying a 
sentence in Hitching schole.” The criticism was in great part 
justified. ‘ Restless to contribute something of himself,” says 
Mr. Whibley, “he tricked out the facts of others in strange 
terms and bombastic periods.” But all his “inkhorne tearmes” 
vanished when he reached his own time, and came to describe 
what his own eyes and ears taught him. This present book 
disarms critics, so far as concerns Hall’s gift of seeing things, 
and of using a dignified old English which now and then, in 
specially inspired moments of enthusiasm for Henry and his 
magnificence, rises to something like splendour. 

To some of us, wars and pageantry, and personal detail 
concerning the King and all his ways, will be almost less 
interesting than the glimpses Hall gives of a few of the really 
great men of the time. He hated Wolsey witha hatred which 
later and fairer historians have proved unjust. Mr. Whibley 
reminds us that “ from Hall, through Shakespeare, it has gone 
to the ends of the earth that Wolsey, in documents addressed 
to the Pope and foreign princes, was wont to write ‘Ego et 
Meus Rex.’ With this arrogance he was never charged, the 
worst hinted against him being that he added his own name to 
his master’s—‘ my King and I.’” Shakespeare, in his Henry 
VIII., is much indebted to Hall, of whom he must have been a 
careful student, though the very treatment of Wolsey shows 
the gulf between these minds. 

One turns with special curiosity to Hall’s account of Sir 
Thomas More, as a test of the moral insight of Henry’s 
chronicler. If we depended on Hall for our knowledge of Sir 
Thomas More, this is the best that can be said of him: Henry 
was in search of “a mete manne to bee his Chauncellour ” :— 

“ And so after long debate the Kyng resoluted him selfe upon 
sir Thomas More knyght, Chauncellour of the Duchie of Lancastre, 
a manne well learned in the toungues, and also in the Common 
Lawe, whose wytte was fine, and full of imaginacion, by reason 
wherof, he was to muche geven to mockinge, whyche was to his 
gravitie a great blemishe.” 

These are some of Hall’s later remarks on Sir Thomas More:— 

“T cannot tell whether I shoulde call him a foolishe wyseman, 
or a wise foolishman, for undoubtedly he beside his learnyng, had 
a great witte, but it was somyngled with tauntyng and mockyng, 
that it semed to them that best knew him, that he thought 
nothing to be wel spoken except he had ministred some mocke in 
the communicacion.” 

And here is the last among a few instances of More’s love 
of “mockery” :— 

“ Also even when he shoulde lay doune his head on the block, 
he havyng a great gray beard, striked out his beard and sayd to 
the hangman, I pray you let me lay my beard over the block least 
ye should cut it, thus wyth a mocke he ended hys life.” 

With this kind of farewell from the English history of their 
own day passed, as Mr. Whibley says, “the wisest spirits of 
the time.” 


DILL’S “ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS.’* 
THE century which separates Nero from Marcus Aurelius is 
of exceptional interest. The monster or mountebank who 
ruled the world when it opened was the “ Caesar” to whom 
St. Paul “appealed”; under the Imperial philosopher who 
closes it Polycarp suffered martyrdom, and throughout it 
great historic figures tread one after another the mighty 
stage. Preachers, historians, and novelists have found in its 
annals a constant theme for picturesque, emotional, and even 
eloquent discourse. It was an age of material prosperity to 
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which until the present time there has hardly been a parallel. 
The greatness of the Empire had its counterpart in what 
Pliny finely calls the immensa Romanae pacis majestas. From 
the Solway to the edge of the Sahara, from the Euphrates to 
the Atlantic, there was order and the rule of law. Commerce 
flourished, for the merchant moved safely both by sea and 
land, while everywhere, in Egypt, in Gaul, along the Danube, 
and in what is now the desolation of North Africa, great 
cities flourished. Everywhere baths, theatres, porticoes, 
colonnades, gardens, and villas were in profusion, so that 
“the whole earth,” says a rhetorician, “was adorned like a 
king’s pleasaunce (zapdédeoos).” Everywhere, too, there was 
abundant feasting; there were not only the banquets of a 
Vitellius or a Trimalchio, but endless public entertainments, 
the donors of which were lavishly rewarded with municipal 
honours, with badges of distinction, with memorial tablets, 
and even with statues erected not unfrequently at their own 
charge, while plebeians and slaves banded themselves together 
into innumerable collegia, of which, though they usually 
started as burial clubs, the ultimate end seems to have been 
dining and drinking. Everywhere, above all, there were 
games, spectacles, and gladiatorial shows. Under M. 
Aurelius one hundred and thirty-five days were set apart for 
them annually ; Trajan after his Dacian triumph “ celebrated 
games for one hundred and twenty-three days at which ten 
thousand gladiators fought,” and the example of the capital 
was faithfully followed in every province. Indeed, in the 
remains of vast amphitheatres which are to be found through 
the Roman world “ Roman society” has left the lasting 
memorial of its real character during this epoch, nor, perhaps, 
can any treatise on the subject be so effective or so eloquent 
as “ the one tragic letter p (periit)” which may still be read, 
scrawled by a careless hand, on the walls of Pompeii, before 
the name of an obscure gladiator on an advertisement of some 
public games. 

All this, however, is a trite theme, nor is the real interest 
of the period much concerned with it. That interest lies 
deeper, and is to be found, as Dr. Dill notes, “in the 
inner moral life of the time.” For in this age of outward 
splendour and inward rottenness, when the Roman Empire, 
no longer animated by the Roman spirit, was slowly sinking 
to its end, there was at the same time growing into shape 
and substance a still mightier organism. In this volume, 
indeed, the Christian Church is not discussed. The author 
puts it aside with the single remark that “the pagan world 
of the age seems to have had little communication with that 
nobler faith,” and that it was “ hardly known” to the writers 
of the period. A glance at Harnack’s recent work, Die 
Ausbreitung des Christenthums, might have modified so 
hazardous an assertion, but at least it is certain that during 
these years that seed which was “the least of all seeds” was, 
however silently, already beginning to ‘‘become a tree.” 
Somewhere in the apparently uncongenial soil of Roman 
society it was finding the nutriment it needed, and the object 
of the writer of this book—an object worthy of the highest 
powers—is to show what were the conditions under which it 
was enabled to do so. But he only partially attains his aim. 
His style is rather that of an essayist than of an historian, 
and he lacks that precision, that careful explicitness, and, 
above all, that direct citation of authorities which in a 
learned work are indispensable, while in the selection and 
use of his materials he often disappoints our hopes. Of the 
general condition, for instance, of Roman society he says 
very little, but he devotes more than fifty pages to dis- 
cussing the virtues of the younger Pliny. He shows at 
length that the pages of Juvenal, Martial, and Tacitus 
present only a partial or distorted picture, but of the great 
mass of the population, of their knowledge or ignorance, 
of their beliefs or superstitions, his account is meagre and 
imperfect. He is perpetually referring to “the inscriptions ” 
as showing what “honest tradesmen,’ women, and simple 
folk thought and felt; “any one,” he says, “ who will spend 
a few days, or even a few hours, in examining the inscriptions 
of the early Empire, will find many a self-complacent pre- 
judice melting away,” and “discover” many things, but he is 
very chary about laying this valuable information immediately 
before the eyes of readers who have neither the inscriptions at 
hand nor a few days to spare. As a study, however, of 


Roman society in any wide sense the title of the book is a 
misnomer. 


* One great object of it,” the author himself says, 








“is to show how the later Stoicism and the new Platonism 
working in eclectic harmony, strove to supply a rule of 
conduct and a higher vision of the Divine world ”; and the 
reader, who started perhaps with other hopes, soon finds that 
he has been gently lured into the study of morals. For page 
after page he must soberly make his way through a summary 
of the ethical discourses of Seneca and Plutarch. The 
original text of those discourses is hardly exhilarating; but 
here he must read Seneca stripped of his rhetoric, learning 
for instance, that “a man may come to love his depravity,” 
though the text—vitia sua et amat simul et odit~is at lens 
an epigram; and study Plutarch without his anecdotes, which 
indeed would come amiss, as the chapter devoted to that 
genial writer is headed “The Philosophic Theologian,” and 
introduced by the solemn sentence, “ The times were ripe for 
a theodicy,” it subsequently appearing that this is “a Platonist 
théodicée”’ which Dr. Dill purposes to “expound.” And yet, 
assuredly, before taking the moralists of this time so gravely 
a wise critic would have remembered the character of the 
age in which they lived. It was an age that had gone 
mad over rhetoric and composition. Every respectable man 
at Rome either made verses or declaimed on virtue. Never 
was so much poetry manufactured, and never were so many 
moral sayings uttered. They were the stock-in-trade of every 
chatterer about philosophy. Already in Horace’s day “the 
blear-eyed Crispinus” had notebooks full of them, and they 
dropped from the lips even of his “ door-keeper”; while, as 
despotism closed every avenue of active work, the taste for 
phrase-making grew almost into a passion. About the Stoics 
themselves there was often much that was real, and even 
grimly real, but about writers on Stoicism there was certainly 
much that was only rhetoric. And, after all, even if we 
could, by curious sifting, discover their genuine beliefs, we 
should only find that, in St. Paul’s phrase, they were “ groping 
after God,” the one Author and Governor alike of the material 
and of the moral world. That is, indeed, the gist of the whole 
matter; but the odd thing is that Dr. Dill, who discusses 
these philosophic essayists at great length, himself records 
in his preface that their “esoteric creed” left “the masses 
untouched,” and so could not largely have influenced “ that 
great movement in the heathen world which prepared or 
deferred the victory of the Church,” and which it is his exact 
object to explain. What did affect the masses was, it seems, 
“a voice” which came to them “from the East through 
the worships of Isis and Mithra, and which promised a 
hope of immortality and provided a sacramental system.” 
But, if this is so, surely a subject so vital ought not 
to be relegated to two concluding chapters which form only a 
tenth of the whole volume; while in the treatment of Oriental 
religions, hard in any case to understand, and rendered still 
harder by transplantation to a foreign soil and the introduc- 
tion of many alien ideas, the reader might reasonably expect 
that extreme lucidity which he certainly will not find. He will 
hear much, indeed, about the effect of “ mysticism,” “ eclec- 
ticism,” “syncretism,” and a general “drift towards mono- 
theism”; he will meet, too, many strange words, such as 
“Mazdean,” “ Petosiris,” or “taurobolium”; and he will 
come across some brilliant passages. But the sum of what he 
will learn is that philosophers managed to read into these dark 
creeds some noble and inspiring thoughts, while the populace 
were attracted by their splendid ritual, their mysterious 
antiquity, their skilful priestcraft, and their threats or 
promises as to the future. Yet, even so, how does this con- 
cern us? What has learning, what have priests, traditions, 
and ceremonies, to do with the first beginning of the Christian 
Church? Assuredly almost nothing. Only in its yearning 
for a life after death, in its “stretching out of eager hands 
toward the further shore,” does the later paganism find a real 
connection with Christianity. Non fuc; fui; non sum; non 
curo is the inscription on a tomb of this epoch, but the 
worshippers of Isis preferred the happier motto,—Edpoxe, “ Be 
of good courage”; and in this striking contrast is to be found 
the real clue to that great change which was coming on the 
world. 

But it would be unfair to leave this book without a final 
word almost of apology, for in spite of its defects it is yet no 
ordinary work. Dr. Dill has learning, industry, and, as 
numerous passages show, a brilliant pen. If his separate 
chapters had been published as single essays, they would 
most of them, we think, have been justly considered excel- 
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Jent. They are rich in what is interesting and delightful, and 
it is only when collected in a volume and presented as a solid 
contribution to the history of an important epoch that they 
appear wanting. When a distinguished writer deals seriously 
with a great theme, he claims, and should desire, to be judged 
by a high standard; but even if he seems to fall below it, his 
work may yet rise, as this volume does, much above the 
common measure of literary attainment, 





NOVELS. 


ao 


CHILDREN OF MEN.* 
{xouen not comparable in literary skill or power with the 
Ghetto studies of Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Lessing's fragmentary 
sketches, in spite of their sordid surroundings and generally 
sombre tone, have a directness of appeal—the result of their 
artless sincerity—that is curiously engrossing. They are 
almost exclusively concerned with the life of the poor Polish 
or Russian Jews in the East Side of New York, dwellers in 
the tenement houses, and working for starvation wages in 
sweating dens. Many of these little dramas are played to a 
constant accompaniment of the whirr and roar of sewing 
machines; of leisure and the amenities of life, of fresh air 
and the open country, there is never even a momentary 
glimpse. But though the brutalising influence of drudgery, 
want, and oppression is not overlooked, the writer's outlook is 
essentially romantic. He would never admit the accuracy of 
the saying—once applied by a Jew to his poor co-religionists 
—"We have been trodden into the dirt, and dirt we have 
become.” In the lowest depths of squalor and degradation 
he is always able to discover some unexpected evidence of 
chivalry, self-sacrifice, or gentleness. Indeed, it may be said 
that the poorer the Jew the finer the qualities, in Mr, 
Lessing's view, which he displays. As Mr. Lessing’s subjects 
emerge from poverty his attitude becomes more critical, 
and at times tinged with a certain satirical raillery. He 
has little sympathy for the Jew who sacrifices traditions and 
neglects religious observances when he finds they interfere 
with social advancement or money-making. Thus there 
is a touch of the grotesque in the story of the well- 
to-do storekeeper who, merely to spite his wife for insisting 
on having one room in her house repapered, determined 
to get drunk for the first time in his life, but was betrayed 
by intoxication into various acts of needless and costly 
extravagane* which nearly drove him mad when he regained 
his sobriety. Purely farcical, again, is the sketch called “A 
Swallow-Tailer for Two,” recounting the disastrous experiences 
of two parsimonious Jews, president of the Montefiore Society 
and vice-president of the Baron Hirsch Literary Association 
respectively, who decided to share the hire of one dress suit on 
the occasion of the two Purim balls given on the same night 
by the rival Societies. There is no lack of humour, though of 
a somewhat primitive sort, in these sketches, nor is Mr. 
Lessing ever inclined to spare the shortcomings of his 
race; but on the whole we prefer him when he is moved 


‘ by the spirit of sympathy, compassion, or admiration. It 


is no small proof of his sincerity that within the limits of a 
few pages, and without reliance on the corroborative effect 
of circumstantial details, he is able by a few bold yet simple 
strokes to lend vitality to the outlines of a fantastic plot. 
Tn this vein there is nothing finer than the opening tale, 
“The End of the Task,” which tells how a poor workman, to 
solace the last hours of his dying sweetheart, steals a landscape 
by Corot from a public exhibition. We may quote the last 
act of this poignant little drama in its entirety :— 


“«There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the weary 
be at rest. There the prisoners rest together; they hear not the 
voice of the oppressor. The small and the great are there; and 
the servant is free from his master. It is written in Israel that 
the rabbi must give his services at the death-bed of even the 
lowliest. The coffin rested on two stools in the same room in 
which she died ; beside it stood the rabbi, clad in sombre gar- 
ments, reading in a listless, mechanical fashion from the Hebrew 
text of the Book of Job, interpolating here and there some time- 
worn commonplace phrase of praise, of exhortation, of consola- 
tion. He had not known her; this was merely part of his daily 
work, The sweatshop had been closed for an hour; for one hour 
the machines stood silent and deserted; the toilers were gathered 
around the coffin, listening to the rabbi. They were pale and 





* Children of Men, By Bruno Lessing, London: W. Blackwood and Sons 
[5s, net.) . 





gaunt, but not from grief. The machines had done that. They 
had rent their garments at the neck, to the extent of a hand’s 
breadth, but not from grief. It was thelaw. A figure that they 
had become accustomed to see bending over one of the machines 
had finished her last garment. Dry-eyed, in a sort of mild 
wonder, they had come to the funeral services. And some 
were still breathing heavily from the morning’s work. After 
all, it was pleasant to sit quiet for one hour. Someone 
whispered the name of Braun, and they looked around. Braun 
was not there. ‘He will not come,’ whispered one of: the 
men. ‘It isin the newspaper. He was sent to prison for three 
years. He stole something. A picture, I think. I am not sure.’ 
Those who heard slowly shook their heads. There was no feeling 
of surprise, no shock. And what was there to say? He had 
been one of them. He had drunk out of the same cup with 
them. They knew the taste. What mattered the one particular 
dreg that he found? They had no curiosity. In the case of 
Nitza, it was her baby who was dying because she could not buy 
it the proper food. Nitza had told them. And so when Nitza 
cut her throat they all knew what she had found in the cup. 
Braun hadn’t told— but what mattered it? Probably something 
more bitter than gall. And three years in prison? Yes. To 
be sure. He had stolen something. ‘ Wherefore is light given to 
him that is in misery,’ droned the rabbi, ‘ and life unto the bitter 
in soul: Which long for death, but it cometh not; and dig for it 
more than for hid treasures; Which rejoice exceedingly, and are 
glad, when they can find the grave?’ And the rabbi, faithful in 
the performance of his duty, went on toexpound andexplain. But 
his hearers could not tarry much longer. The hour was nearing 
its end, and the machines would soon have to startagain....... 
It is an old story in the Ghetto, one that lovers tell to their 
sweathearts, who always cry when they hear it. The machines 
still roar and whirr, as if a legion of wild spirits were shrieking 
within them, and many a tear is stitched into the’ garments, but 
you never see them, madame—no, gaze as intently upon your 
jacket as you will, the tear has left no stain. There is an old 
man at the corner machine, grey-haired and worn, but he works 
briskly. He is the first to arrive each morning, and the last to 
leave each night, and all his soul isin his work. His machine is 
an old one, and roars louder than the rest, but he does not hear 
it. Day and night, sleeping and waking, there are a hundred 
thousand machines roaring away in his brain. What cares he 
for one more or one less?” 


It is only right to add that the note of hopelessness is by 
no means uniformly sounded in the tragic idylls of which the 
volume is largely made up. The writer clearly believes that 
no amount of privation, misfortune, or oppression is able to 
destroy in the true sons of his race the qualities which make 
for inner peace and resignation. 





The Torchbearers. By Mary Bradford Whiting. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Intending readers of Miss Whiting's 
novel, The Torchbearers, should at once be warned that unless 
they take a considerable interest in modern Italian politics, they 
had better not embark upon its perusal. The exact amount of 
knowledge of the affairs of Italy demanded by Miss Whiting 
may be estimated by saying that a parallel case would be estab. 
lished if an Italian novel were written of which the interest 
depended on the proper appreciation of the moves and counter- 
moves which have taken place in England in connection with the 
Viscal problem. However, even modern Italian politics involve 
the existence of secret societies, which, it must be acknowledged, 
are more fitting food for romance than the campaigns of the 
Tariff Reform League. A great many exciting adventures will 
be found in the book, and the author shows great facility in con- 
structing a plot and managing thrilling situations. Her weak 
point is in the drawing of character, for she altogether fails to 
endow her personages with the gift of life. Her puppets remain 
puppets; and though she informs her readers of their feelings 
and emotions, the figures always seem to move in response to the 
pulling of a string, not in response to an irresistible impulse. 
Could Miss Whiting improve in this part of her craft, it seems 
probable that she might eventually achieve considerable success 
as a writer of fiction. 

Sophy Bunce. By Thomas Cobb. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—Mr. 
Cobb’s new story depends for its interest entirely on the character 
of the heroine, and unfortunately that young lady is composed of 
such contradictory elements that it is rather difficult to believe 
in her. No doubt there may be people possessed of a mixture of 
impulsive passion and cold-blooded calculation, but Mr. Cobb has 
not the art of convincing his readers of this fact. The book is 
written in Mr. Cobb’s usual facile English, and is, in spite of its 
incredibility, light and readable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FACTS AND IDEAS. 
Facts and Ideas. By Philip Gibbs. (Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 
—These “Short Studies of Life and Literature” have appeared 
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in the columns of various local weekly newspapers, where, as we 
are not surprised to learn, they have “found favour with a large 
circle of readers.” We wish that all readers could find matter so 
full of information and good sense. We think that occasionally, 
in his desire to point a moral, Mr. Gibbs exaggerates. There was 
much muddling, doubtless, in the Transvaal War, yet there were 
things well done even in the department of administration. There 
was the safe transport, for instance, of more than a quarter of a 
million of men over some seven thousand miles of sea. Nowand then 
there isa careless expression. Horace’s Sabine farm was hardly a 
“rich” one, as Italian estates had come to be at that time. Who, we 
would ask, was the friend who was told by a “very distinguished 
scholar” to “ verify his quotations”? It is a well-known anecdote 
related of Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen (obiit 1854), and, we 
think, John Keble. The brief narrative of the French Revolution 
does not add to the value of the book. The writer does not go 
to the heart of his subject. The account of Napoleon’s action 
in Milan in May, 1796, seems hardly correct. “On the 15th 
he entered Milan, hailed by a people filled with Republican 
ideals. The surrender of Milan was the signal for a free pillage 
by the French army, led and organised by Napoleon himself.” 
What really happened was this. When Napoleon’s back was 
turned revolts broke out both in Milan and in Pavia. He went 
back, crushed the revolts, executed the ringleaders at Milan, and 
at Pavia, where the offence had been worst, gave over the city to 
pillage, a milder punishment to which he commuted the original 
sentence of burning the whole town. We are not concerned to 
defend Napoleon, who could be cruel and unscrupulous on occa- 
sion; but it is not true that he gave over a city which he had 
entered amidst popular acclamations to immediate pillage. Mr. 
Gibbs writes about many subjects, and the danger of inaccuracy 
is serious, 








ESSAYS IN PURITANISM. 


Essays in Puritanism. By Andrew Macphail. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Macphail is of an iconoclastic temper ; but it is 
not against idols that his handisraised. Really great things and 
men he reverences. His book has many attractions; one of them 
is the pertinence with which he makes reflections, called forth in 
the first instance by the past, apply to the present. He enables 
us to see that the New England of three centuries ago was not 
essentially different from the New England of to-day. And he 
has a way of discerning the real greatness of the men whom he 
describes. His first subject is Jonathan Edwards. Edwards’s 
theology and metaphysics are dead and gone; yet the influence 
of the man lives on, The second essay is on John Winthrop; 
here it is the community over which Winthrop presided rather 
than the man himself that is the subject, though the man was 
well worthy of his post of rule. The third essay is on Margaret 
Fuller. We could wish that it were away. If Margaret Fuller’s 
friends “suffered worst of all [compared with ‘the Carlyles and 
tuskins’] because her friends were so highly endowed with 
folly,” would it not have been better to leave her alone? The 
day is past when the world was asked to believe her a genius, 
and there is no necessity for the iconoclastic hammer. The 
criticism on Walt Whitman shows acuteness and sanity ; and the 
appreciation of John Wesley is all that we could wish. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms. ] 





A Sketch of the Licensing Act of 1904. By Sir H.S. Cunningham. 
(Southern Publishing Company. 1s.)—Sir H. 8. Cunningham 
complains that the Licensing Act diminished, if it did not destroy, 
a public asset of great value. Liquor itself may possibly be 
taxed as far as is consistent with public policy, but the vendors 
of liquor are certainly favoured by the State. If a house that, 
regard being had only to size, structure, and situation, is worth, 
say, £5,000 becomes worth £25,000 when it is endowed with a 
practically irrevocable privilege of selling alcoholic drinks, it 
obviously ought to pay for what it gets. How much ? it may be 
asked; £20,000 has been added to the value. We will not 
attempt here to indicate the proper annual equivalent for such a 
gift, but it is clear that under the present system of licensing 
the sum that goes to the State is altogether inadequate. If 
that sum were quadrupled, the grantee of the license would still 
benefit, The writer of this notice received some months ago the 
prospectus of a company which was to be formed in a provincial 
town to take over a licensed property. The dimensions were 
such that it could only be a drinking bar. It was valued at as 


much the square foot as if it had been in Threadneedle § 
Other cogent criticisms on the Act may be found, but this is th 
most obvious and precise. 


Radium Explained. By Dr. W. Hampson. (T. C. and B, 0. 
Jack. 1s. net.)—We cannot attempt to put into the small space 
available any epitome of Dr. Hampson’s highly Concentrated 
account of radium. What this marvellous substance does 
admits of being briefly stated, so far as our. present nowledgg 
goes, but why and how it does it is another matter, Dr, 
Hampson does his best to give an explanation of the causes, and 
his account is decidedly helpful, but he is very far, as, indeed, he 
is perfectly well aware, from having said the last word. As for the 
uses of radium, at present they are insignificant; the great hopes 
once held that it would cure cancer are, to say the least, not ful 
filled,—but the potentialities which it opens up are incalculable, 
Here we seem to see something which will solve the serious problem 
of the exhaustion of the substances out of which the working 
energies of practical life are supplied. Is there not an an.logy 
to the unwasting force of radium in the familiar phenomenon of 
the grain of musk which will give out for years a strong perfume, 
so strong as to cause faintness in some sensitive subjects, and yet 
suffer no appreciable loss of weight ? 


Letters from India during the Mutiny and Waziri Campaigns, 
By Colonel John Chalmers. (T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh.)— 
John Chalmers was an engineer in the service of the Honourable 
East India Company when the Mutiny broke out, became a 
soldier, and did good service in the years that followed. It wasa 
mistake, we think, to print the letters without omission, or, so 
printing them, not to add some notes. Letters written at the 
time naturally give reports either false or exaggerated. So we 
have statements about the doings of the mutineers which arenow 
known to be untrue. A rumour about the death of General 
Anson should not have been repeated. Private quarrels and 
grievances are described which it would have been better to leave 
in oblivion. The letters would have been equally interesting 
without these objectionable passages. Indeed, it would have 
been a pity to let them perish. 


Shrines of British Saints. By J. Charles Wall. (Methuen and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr.. Wall is doubtless right in declining to subject 
to a critical test the legendary matter which he has collected, 
along with other things, in this volume; in accepting, for instance, 
St. Amphibalus along with St. Alban. Yet a little discretion, 
perhaps, would not have been out of place. The rebuke 
administered to St. Ethelwold by St. Brittistan might have been 
omitted with advantage. The Saint “tore himself from the 
regions of the blessed to reprimand the Bishop ”—we are quoting 
Mr. Wall’s own words—because he had no shrine along with St. 
Birinus and St. Swithun, with whom he associated on equal 
terms in heaven. Yantaene animis caelestibus irae? But Mr. 
Wall’s good taste seems sometimes to fail him. What would St, 
Paul have said to the idea that women saints had “a precedence 
bequeathed to them by the mother of our Lord”? On what 
authority does Mr. Wall write “Saint Bede”? When was he 
canonised? We have always supposed that the necessary miracles 
were not forthcoming. And how did his name come to be 
included in “ martyrologies” (p. 111)? Bede (672-735) enjoyed a 
peculiarly peaceful time between the final triumph of Christianity 
—Penda, who died in 654, may be called the last of the pagans— 
and the coming of the Danes in 787. In speaking of St. Helena 
as a “contemporary of the proto-martyr,” Mr. Wall ignores the 
difficulty that Constantius Chlorus was not a persecutor. St. 
Alban probably ought to be put twenty years earlier. Itisa 
somewhat clumsy expression that “he was of legendary but 
quite fictitious British birth.” These things, however, do not 
seriously diminish the value of the book, which has, in its own 
way, a good title to its place in the series of “The Antiquary’s 


Books.” 


' The Dickensian, Edited by B. W. Matz (Chapman and Hall, 3s.), 
is “a magazine for Dickens lovers,” and is published by the 
Dickens Fellowship. It contains things new and old about 
Dickens and his writings. Sir W. H. Bailey writes on “ Wellerisms 
and Wit,” and the next article is a review of “Oliver ‘I'wist” 
reprinted from the Monthly Review of January, 1839. We see 
that Mr. Ley, who criticises a recent Life of Dickens, says that 
Betsey Trotwood is the master’s “ most successful piece of work.” 
Possibly ; but it can hardly be denied that the Betsey Trotwood 
of the early chapters is as little like to the Betsey Trotwood of 
the later as is the Pickwick whom we meet in Rochester to the 
Pickwick who arranges the affairs of his friends when the story 





is wound up with such tactful benevolence. 
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The Municipal Year Book. Edited by Robert Donald. (E. Lloyd. 


gs, 6d. net.) —This volume contains, as may be supposed, a vast 
amount of information about the management of municipal 
affairs in all the cities throughout the United Kingdom. Lists of 
the governing bodies are given, and amounts of assured values, 
debts, rates, &c. One very interesting section supplies the results 
of the recent arbitration ve the London water companies. The com- 
panies claimed £50,939,198, and had awarded to them £42,287,271 
in cash and debentures. Two, the West Middlesex and the South- 
wark and Vauxhall, received more than they asked for, the first 
£4,296,000 as against £4,200,240, the second £6,090,982 as against 
25,674,140. On the other hand, the New River Company wanted 
£13,260,144, and received £8,725,123. The tables of comparative 
indebtedness and taxation at the end of the volnme are 
particularly worth looking at. One of the biggest relative 
debts is that of Sheffield, which owes just five times the 
amount of its rateable value, £8,165,824, being the 
encumbrance on £1,612,521. Wakefield surpasses it, however, 
with £1,167,104 on £195,267. This amount is only £4,498 
less than six times. Stockton-on-Tees, Rochdale, and some 
other places are nearly in the same plight. In the matter of 
rates levied the lowest are: Oxford, 4s. 4d.; Lancaster, 4s. 6d. ; 
Bournemouth, 5s.; Bacup, Blackpool, Barrow-in-Furness, South- 
port, Newcastle, 5s. 3d.; Darlington, 5s. 6d.; Belfast and 
Eastbourne, 5s. 9d. No others are less than siz shillings. Those 
of nine shillings and over are East Ham (9s. 6d.), Halifax (9s.), 
Norwich (9s. 7d.), Rotherham (9s. 2d.), Wakefield (9s.), West 
Ham (9s. 10d.), and Wolverhampton, which has the unenviable 
pre-eminence with 10s. 1d. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench (Dean and 
Son, 7s. 6d. net) gives biographical notices of all the Members ; a 
list of counties, boroughs, &c., with the population, polls, &c.; 
Peersand Peeresses; and lists of Judges, British and Colonial.—— 
The Clergy List (Kelly’s Directories, 12s. 6d.) presents no changes 
of arrangement, while it seems as complete and correct as ever. 


New Epitions.—Hinduism and Christianity. By the Rev. 
John Robson, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d. 
net.) Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestication, 
2 vols. (John Murray), appears in the “ popular” edition of the 
works of Charles Darwin, certainly a marvel of cheapness, between 
eleven and twelve hundred pages, with forty-three illustrations, 
for five shillings.——In the “Complete Works of Count Tolstoy ” 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. net per vol.) we have:—Vol. IL, 
containing Childhood, Boyhood, Youth; Vol. II., The Morning of a 
Landed Proprietor, The Cossacks, Sevastopol, and The Cutting of the 
Forest; Vol. III., A Moscow Acquaintance, The Snow-storm, Domestic 
Happiness, Miscellanies; Vol. 1V., Pedagogical Articles, and Linen- 
Measurer. There are to be twenty-four volumes in all. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY THE NEW CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY FAST COLOU R CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY Brom Me. 08. 0 74. CURTAINS 
UPHOLsTeRY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON 


CURTAINS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
+ 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 





GENERAL FIRE. 
ACCIDENT ee . COMPENSATION. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Nonrie-MILter, J.P. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. i835, Bis 22 60 


DEBENHAM ano FREEBODY, Wiamore Srreer, W. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 


GLOVES. 











(Sample pair. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.1L 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, sq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 


James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C, W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
< —e Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. _ 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to f ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ni Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
; application. 
; ®TRADE-MARS.- 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
FIRE. LIFE. 





Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








SEA. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 


TRUSTEE ““ EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


rs) BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.R.M.S., F.R.A.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from above. 


SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
HAMPTON S “~"3,F:20 


of Charge 


an experienced Representative, fully competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating, 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a cae 
Agnus (0.), The Root : a Novel, cr 8vo..... 


Banks (L. A.), Thirty-one Revival Sermons, cr 8V0 ........0+ 
Barlow (J.), By Beach and Bog-Land, cr 8vo ............ enapiaiaia 
Black (F. A.), Terrestrial Magnetism, cr 8vo.... ..(Gall & In 
Brinton (F.), Bible Character Sketches: Balaam, King David, St. 


Burgin (G. B.), The Marble City: a Novel, cr 8vo ......... 
Byles (C. E.), Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker, 8vo .. 





aul 






Caulfield (S. F, A.), The Voice of the Fathers, cr 8vo ......... (S. C. Brown) 3/6 
Clarke (A. L.), Manual of Practical Indexing, cr 8vo (Library Supply) net 5/0 
Colvill (H. H.), The Stepping Stone: a Novel, cr 8V0.........+0+++ (Constable) 6/0 


Constant (T. E.), Naked Eye Anatomy of the Human Teeth (Simpkin) net 7/6 
De Vries (H.), Species and Varieties, 8V0...........00scessessessereee (K. 


Downey (E.), Twenty Years Ago, cr 8VO ..........00006 (Hurst & Blackett) net 6/0 
Drawbridge (C. L.), The Training of the Twig, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 3/0 
Fairbeirn (H. H.), The Western Wonderland, cr 8vo ....... 
Lairless (M.), The Grey Brethren, and other Fragments in Prose an 
Oi iiave ters pecocsed teaver ssnceethixinseversees senecateceetand (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Firth (J. B.), Constantine the Great, Cr 8V0 .......ccsescsseeseee sesseeees (Putnam) 5/0 
Galvayne (F.), The Twentieth Century Book of the Horse (R. Atkinson) net 31/6 
Gladys (E.), Thoughts of a Fool, cr 8V0 ..........0..0000 (E. P. Rosenthal) net 6/0 
Goff (R. C. and C.), Florence Painted and Described, 8vo......... (Black) net 20/ 
Hakluytus Posthumus, Vols. I. and II., 8vo............(MacLehose) each net 12/6 
Hall (Rt. N.), The Great Zimbabwe, Mashonaland, &c., gg es meee net 21/0 
Harris (W.), Thoughts Concerning Omnipotence, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) net 3/6 
Harrison (F.), Earl of Chatham, cr 80 ...........scccsscseeceseeeensees (Macmillan) 2/6 
Hartog (W. G.), Anecdotes et Récits,12mo .. .(Rivingtons) 2/6 
Hayden (A.), Chats on Old Furniture, cr 80 ................00000..-(Unwin) net 5/0 
Hill (C. 8.), Reinforced Concrete Construction, roy 8vo ...(Constable) net 21/0 
Inquiry into the Phenomena Attending Death by Drownine. &c., 8vo 
(Longmans) net 5/0 
Irving (H.), University Sketches, 4to..... ............(Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Jeannie Jemima Jones, by the ‘‘ Blunderland” Cartoonist, 8vo...(Simpkin) 3/6 
Kelley (M. H.), Shewing the White Feather, cr 8vo ....................(Drane) 3/6 
Kenyon (E. C.), Sir Claude Mannerley, er 8vo ...... cnsennnacnit (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Knox (G. W.), Imperial Japan : the Country and its People (Newnes) net 7/6 
Long (J. L.), Madame Butterfly, and other Stories, 12mo.........(Methuen) 3/6 
McCabe (J.), The Religion of Woman, Cr 8V0.............00000eceeeee (Watts) net 2/6 
Macfadden (B.), Building of Vital Power, 8vo. (Physical Culture) net 4/6 
Mauclair (C.), Auguste Rodin, 4to .., (Duckworth) net 10/6 



















Methley (A.), The Identity of Jane: a Novel, cr 8V0 .--sssccssssesessess (Long) 6/0 
Mitchell (Sir A.), Laughing and Blushing, 8vo........... ..(Churchill) net 5/0 
Norris (H. L.), Rice Papers, cr 8v0 ..........cccccescsssseccessssesseeces (Longmans) 6/0 


Peyton (W. W.), The Three Greatest Forces in the World, Part I., cr 8vo 
(Black) net 3/6 
Pinero (A. W.), A Wife Without a Smile, 16mo_ ..............006 (Heinemann) 2/6 
Pullan (L.), The Church of the Fathers, 12mo ....... ..(Rivingtons) net 5/0 
Reid (B.), Lectures on Diseases of the Stomach, 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 21/0 
Reynolds (B.), Church Work, cr 8V0  ......cccssccssseseeeseeees ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Ridge (W. P.), Mrs. Galer’s Business: a Novel, er 8vo ............(Methuen) 6/0 
St. Aubyn (A.), A Coronation Necklace: a Novel, cr 8vo...... (F. V. White) 6/0 
Salisbury (Marquis of), Essays: Biographical; Foreign Politics, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) each net 6/0 
Scott (E.), The King in Exile, 80 .........s0sessssseeseesereeeeeeeee(Constable) net 15/0 
Sergeant (P. W.), The Courtships of Catherine the Great, 8vo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Seton (E. T.), Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac, 8vo .........(Constable) net 5/0 
Stevenson (P. L.), A Gendarme of the King: a Novel...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Swift (B.), Gossip : a Novel, cr 8VO .........sssssesesesesseeesseeseeeee( Duckworth) 6/0 
Turner (H. W.) and Hobart (H. M.), The Insulation of Electric Machines, 
BO. .cresecssnscccscsn ica ctsccsevesseeve peoccveccecesacccecsosces cob ecessosesses (Whittaker) net 10/6 
Tytler (S.), His Reverence the Rector: a Novel, cr 8vo..................(Long) 6/0 
ilde (0.), De Profundis, Cr 8V0 ..........::ss0s0ssesseesesesseseeeeeee(Methuen) net 5/0 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Castle of the Shadows: a Novel (Methuen) 6/0 
Wynne (M.),’ Ronald Lindsay: = Novel, cr 8V0 .........::eeeeeeeeeeeee (Long) 6/0 

















ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


VINCIGLIATA. 


A Pure Italian Burgundy of good Body and Bouquet. 
Practically non-acid and free from sugar. 
An Ideal Dinner Wine at a Moderate Price, 


SOLD IN CASES OF Per Case. 
28 Litre Flasks ... res oe 200 oe par eee eo 45/- 
24 Half-Litre Flasks... soo a vie ne ee eo. 22/- 
48 Half-Litre Flasks _... eee oo. 42/- 


Litre Samples 2/-, post-free, 


CREAM OLIVE OIL, 
Sold in convenient tins (1} gal.) 8/6; or in cases of 8 tins, 60/- 
Full Particulars of the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd., 34 Leadenhall Street, London. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD, 











INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS exceep £12,500,000. 





sesseseseseesssesseseeces( Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Atkinson (C, M.), Jeremy Bentham : his Life and Work, 8vo (Methuen)net 5/0 

‘ ..--(Revell) net 3/6 
.(Unwin) 6/0 
glis) net 6/0 
( 


Siegle) 1/6 


(Hutchinson) 6/0 
..(Lane) net 21/0 


aul) net 21/0 
Duignan (W. H.), Worcestershire Place Names...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 


seveseeeeee( Heath) 5/0 


cy 


HODES UNIVERSITY 
R GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE OF GOOD Ome LEGE 


Established by Act of Parliament, 1904, 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the FOLLOWING PROFESSORSHIPS, 


viz. :— 
1, LATIN and CLASSICAL LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY. 
£500 per annum. ~ Maley 
2. PHILOSOPHY and HISTORY. Salary £500 per annum. 
3. APPLIED MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. Salary £500 per annum, 
4, GEOLOGY. Salary £350 per annum, : 
yar a vy Aang - a 
e Professors of Geology and Zoology will also hold appointments j 
nection with the Albany Museum, for which they will i my 
a “a £150 each per annum. . . ' — 
urther particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENE 
pmo = Good ave: 100 bi crear es yee gor may London, ae 
applications, with copies of testimonials, should 
arch 15th, 1905. ee ae a 
pplicants must be under forty years of age, and ¢ furni i 
‘a health. sa oye — 
uccessful candidates will be required to enter u i 
Grahamstown on July 25th, 1905. pon thee ete a 


Cer BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BED COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEADSHIP of the re-organiseil Bede 
Collegiate School, Sunderland, at a commencing salary of £500 per annum, 
Candidates must be Graduates of a British or approved. foreign niversity - 
and must either have obtained Honours or submit evidence of the possession of 
a reasonably equivalent standard of attainment. Teaching and administrative 
experience in a Secondary School is indispensable. For further particulars and 
for Form of Application, written application should be made to the under. 
signed, to whom also applications should be sent, reaching the Town Hall not 
later than the 12th March, 1905, and endorsed ‘‘ Bede” in the bottom left-hand 
corner of the envelope. Applications should contain not more than four testi. 
monials. Canvassing for the appointment by any Candidate will disqualify for 
election to the position, but this prohibition will not apply after the first selec. 
tion of Candidates by the Committee having charge’ of the appointment, 

FRAS, M. BOWEY, Town Clerk, 
Town Ifall, 11th February, 1905. 


—e HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST YORKSHIRE, 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applicants should have a University Degree in Honours or its equivalent, 
and have had suitable experience in a good Secondary School. 

The salary offered is £3006 per annum, together with a capitation grant of £1 
per annum for each pupil in excess of 100 in regular attendance. 

Forms of application and copies of the Regulations and Standing Orderg 
for the management of the School will be supplied to intending applicants. 

Applications must be received by the undersigned not later than the 18th 
day of March, 1905. 

Canvassing the Governors will be considered a disqualification, 

GEO. G. O. SUTCLIFFE, 
Solicitor, Bridlington, Yorkshire, 
ANTED after Easter, HEAD-MISTRESS for a Girls’ 
High School. State salary and qualifications.—Apply, OLIVER 

QUIBELL, Shalem Lodge, Newark. 
ADY strongly RECOMMENDS comfortable HOME in 

CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY, South of Scotland. Mild climate, healthy 
neighbourhood, excellent schools. Delicate children specially cared for— 
Address, ‘*‘ M. J. F.,” 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
——* French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
% CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BAT'TY and Miss WHARF. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 




















care of such children during the holidays. ‘The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 











Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Het 
Yearly. Fel Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
po ag fee Sen me CP aceErawba see ad x O.C.50R Sic F 3 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 118 6....016 8....0 8 9 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


REQUIRED after Easter, a qualified and experienced ART MISTRESS to 
repare pupils for South Kensington Examinations, &c. Salary, resident with 
aa oh £70. Application to be made to the CLERK to the Drapers’ Company, 
5th.—Further information may be 











Drapers’ Hall, London, before March 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ADY PRINCIPAL of steadily increasing Day SCHOOL 
in Lancashire DESIRES to MEET with PURCHASER; or with HEAD- 
MISTRESS to take entire management with view to future transfer.—Box 55, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
ARGE DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, recognised by the 
Board of Education, for immediate DISPOSAL for family reasons, 
Favourite Anglo-Indian resort. Price for goodwill and furniture, £1,600.— 
Address, ‘‘ESPERANTO,” Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, London. 








ARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 

HALL, MIDDLESEX.—The buildings having been largely extended, 

three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


f(\RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL WORK. 
SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
52a CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. Founded 189. 
Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos) employed by the India Offiee as 
indexer of the East India Company’s Records (still in progress). Dutch and 
Portuguese translator; cataloguer of the Ha onl Cosaneays Records; 
Warrington Town records indexed. Miss. PETHERBRIDGE TRAINS from 
THREE to SIX PUPILS every year for private secretarial and special 
indexing work. The training consists of indexing—which includes res 
work and précis writing—shorthand, typewriting, special French and German 
correspondence, and business training. vaa 








N EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMIT 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts, NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85 acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &e. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 








lent and frequent train service within half an hour, It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the . 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Refined Home School ; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
jalists on Lecture System, ecard graded with special regard to needs 
growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. SCHOOL REOPENED JANUARY Isth. 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
‘Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
gupplied with ualified teachers. : 

BALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adupt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


pap LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. _ 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 





OUTHPORT 





ly. 
qvaining Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term, 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858. 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEX'T 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E, RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(ate of Wycombe Abbey School). 


NOLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


MARGARET'S (Recognised by Board of Education), 

e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen's 

Daughters. Patrons: The Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Educa- 

tion; Foreign Mistresses; individual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received,—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


ORTIMER HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.— 
Principal: Mrs. MEYRICK HEATH.—A new House for Boarders, 
communicating with Schoolhouse, having just been added, favourable terms are 
offered to the first ten Girls (Daughters of Gentlemen) entering as Boarders 
for the Summer Term.—Prospectus, photographs, &c., on application. 


MICHAEL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 60 guineass SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9ru. 


MHE COUNTESS HIGHLY RECOMMENDS a LADY 

who RECEIVES 12 GIRLS to Educate, who enjoy the advantages of a 
thorough English Education together with Foreign Training on quite Conti- 
All University. and other Exams. successfully prepared for. 
Music and Painting in connection with the R.A. of both Arts. Garden, field 
for games.—‘‘ MATER,”’ care of Stationer, 111 Westbourne Grove. 





























a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

aud Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 





he INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required: for’ 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHI of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H, JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M-P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K C.M.G , K.C.S.I, ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &e. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good - 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymuastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education, 

—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


Ss", HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos): and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey. croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on anplication. 


Nivbh RS IPT OF DURHAM, 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NEV BRS PS OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= as Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 

Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 

Nunierous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 

and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 

Every care taken of Inckward or delierte bhoys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 

NRBANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE., 

Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 
Oe ecrsnstee eecee 04k oe 
kK) An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing fees 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centrey 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Flizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Publie School. Splendid climate; tine build- 
ings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 
Board and Tuition, £52 per amum.—Apply, Rev H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., 
Head-Master. 

NAREFUL TUITION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER 

EXAMINATIONS where ouly five resident Pupils are received. A very 
successfully experienced Tutor (M.A. Oxon.) preparing as above has an 
unexpected VACANCY for present Term Neighbourhood exceptionally 
healthy and attractive—For Prospectus, Printed Lists of Past Successes, 
Photos, &c., address Rev. A. PRITCHARD, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 
ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 
Walmer Station). Special attention given to 2 few small Boys (from 
7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 
dry and bracing; grounds 17 acres in extent.— For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 
ARHAM HOUSE, Si’. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 
E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 
Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 
586 successes since 1882. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 
Public School. Heal-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. Opened Septem- 
ber, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. Next Entrance Examination, Tuesday, 
March 28th. 
| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
f EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
VJASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
1, President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.C., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for Classics and 
Mathematics. Three especially for intended Army Candidate:.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 






































ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 


A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
INHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &e. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles, Splendid Playing Fiells. Very moderate Fees,— For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. FB. H¢ IBSON, M.A » Head-Master. 
fIVONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905. 

For partiears appl 
to the HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, Tonbridge. < 


YRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. VYVYAN, M.A. 
Camb.. RECEIVES « FEW PUPILS for University and Army Examina- 
tious. Lovely climate, seaside; boating, fishing, &e.; larze amount suipe 
shooting. Reference permitted to Sir Arthur Vivian, St. Martin, Coruwall ; 
the Lady Mary Loyd, 27 Rue de Satory, Versailles; A. G. Rickard, Esq., K.C , 
20 Southwell Gardens, S.W.; G. G. T. Treherne, Esq., 26 Brunswick Gardens, 

















W.—Address, St. Ruan Rectory, Ruan Minor, Cornwall, 
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EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 
School. 


QouEry OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC. SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 





—————____ 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. p 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLIsg. 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER. 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


Tl, 

EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Mis 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. : 








each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application to be made to the 
COLLEGE, 


HEAD-MASTER. 
LTHAM KEN T. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS, 
MARCH 27th, and following days. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reform Principles. 

Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
Britannia, Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


Oo YY es CoOL LL BG E- 
President: Tord CURZON, P.C., &c. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITICNS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


WNHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 


Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


AKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 4th and 5th. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools. 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1905, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS. One of £70 per annum, three of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1905. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD at 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, MAY 4th and 5th. Two of £50 and two of £15. 
—Particulars from SECRETARY. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head-Master, 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 


RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 
lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 

Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 
RN E— 


A GD Bom tM, B E 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references ‘given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. .HEISS. 


TTEIDELBERG, VILLA. DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 

DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen and upwards, in their Educational Home. Languages, 
Music, History, Art, Sound Training in Household Management. Individual 
care. Climate dry and bracing. Water excellent. Every facility for outdoor 
amusements. Highest references given and required. Prospectus.—Miss 
DAWSON, Box 49, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Rue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London, 


















































HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of’ Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 4 


4 COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 


Oise, France. 
CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 








IEPPE.—Rev. 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
BERNARDS, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. 
SURBITON HILL.—Miss SUTTILL, Honour School of History, 
Oxford, and Mademoiselle BOSSEUX, Licenciée Université de Paris, receive 
a limited number of English and French Children for Edueation, and elder Girls 
for special subjects and accomplishments.—Prospectuses on application to 
PRINCIPALS. 


No UO AP TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


.'CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epucationat AGENTS, 
; 145 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

—" GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 
NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 
the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 


Cavendish Square, London, W. 
BAL rg for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 























LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


1 Poe Woe 2 Pat NeG WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 18 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 




















by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D.: Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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~ A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for 5s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 


ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrenTRAL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 


is @ very experienced bookseller.’”’—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
booktinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, boards, 1818; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1899; 25s, for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
—POST-FREE, a February SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions at greatly reduced prices, com- 
en works of Travel, Sport, and Adventure; Biography, Medical and 
ientific, Fiction, &. NEW BOOKS SENT BY POST TO ALL PARTS 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES (except those published net) plus postage. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS, SPECIAL.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., 
Library Edition, £6 6s,; Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 1685, rare, £60; 
Perrot’s Ancient Art in Egypt, &c., 12 vols., £7 7s. (pub. £12 12s. net) ; Crane’s 
Faerie Queene, 6 vols., £4 10s. (cost £10 15s. net). Many other bargains. Cata- 
logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 JOHN BRIGHT ST., Birmingham. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


£11 lls. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 
AJACCIO, 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s. extra. 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 
EXTENSIONS. 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA TOUR. 


Full particulars, with plan, from HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W 


OURS TO PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE RBOYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 

£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 

MADEIBA, First-Class Return, £16 13s, 4d. 
BOOTH §,S, CO., Ltd,, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 




















Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to “ John Baker,” 








MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The FEBRUARY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 








COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; +1b. Tins, 1/8. 44d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... 55,000,000. 
The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 
From birth to 3 mths, From 3 to 6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards, 











A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 





Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2% Pon 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Oarriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL :of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
9 nro BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

vast, S.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 











Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
Pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; | GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tux 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine ' Street; 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEp6t, Cairo and Port Said. 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Rigsy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GoTcH, Cape Town. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Eadies 2/3. | | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 ., | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 

from 5/11 per doz. 
ae rr Fine 

uality Lon 
COLLARS, CUFFS, oii? with’? 
SAMPLES & PRICE @ Fronts, 3516 
ronts, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per }4-doz. 
cee capeorsn er Se (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 

N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 














Paid-up Capital .........ssssesserseseeeee+£1,500,000 
PIG TI osc pris scoccosseseavevanscancti £1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILIS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
«GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 











SCALE OF GHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINFAS, 


PAZe..ccccccccccccccccccccccos £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .ssecceceee 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Ilalf Narrow Column........+6 220 
* Quarter Narrow Column ...... 21.41,0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) coccccccccccccsccccccce 8 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....cececeseeees £1616 0 
Inside Page ccccccccccceccccecs 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 








W. D. HOWELLS’ 
NOVELS, 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 


Crown 8vo. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 2 vols, 
Ss. 
A WOMAN'S REASON. 2 vols, 
DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 1 vol, 
3s. 6d. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 1 vol., ¢s. 
ANNIE KILBURN. 1 vol., 6s. 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES, 


2 vols., 12s. 


THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 


1 vol,, 6s. 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 1 vol, 
8. . 
IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


1 vol., 6s, 


THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD, 


1 vol., 6s. 
APRIL HOPES. 1 vol., és. 


THE MINISTER'S CHARGE; or, 
The Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker, 





1 vol., 6s. 

MERCY. 1 vol., 6s. ig 

THE WORLD OF CHANCE. 1 vol. 
6s. 

A TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA. 
1 vol., 6s. 


IN “AMERICAN AUTHOR” 
SERIES. 


Price 1s, a vol. paper, or. 2s. a vol. cloth, 
gilt top. 


AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY. 
IDYLS IN DRAB. 

A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 

A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 


2 vols, 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


2 vols. 
A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


2 vols, 
INDIAN SUMMER. 2 vols. 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


FARCES. 8 vols., Is. each. 

THE MOUSE-TRAP. 
EVENING DRESS. 
THE GARROTERS. 
FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 
THE ALBANY DEPOT. 
A LIKELY STORY. 

‘Mr. Howells is one of the best living 
writers of American Fiction.”—Academy. 


“Mr. Howells seems resolved to do for 
America what Dickens and Thackeray have 
done for England. His novels are studies 
of American life, realistic and faithful to 
an extraordinary degree......These books are 
absolute photographs of social life.” 

—Literary World. 


Edinburgh : : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KEN'L and CO., Ltd. 
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T. WERNER LAURIE’ LIST. 


——— 


THE COURTSHIPS OF 
CATHERINE THE GREAT. 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT. 
Demy 8vo, 6 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


R. L. STEVENSON: a Record, an 


Estimate, and a Memorial. By ALexanpeR H, Japp, LL.D., F.B.S, Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
« Dr. Japp has much to say about R. L, Stevenson that we are glad to hear. 
Altogether this is a very informing book, a contribution of distinct value to 
our knowledge of R. L. Stevenson.’’—Spectator, January 28th, 1905, 


THE QUEEN’S PROGRESS, and 


other Elizabethan Sketches. By Professor Fexrx Scuetuine. With Eliza- 

bethan Binding and Typography, and 6 Photogravures, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

ST NOTICE.—“ We will go so far as to say that in his ten short 

Pra within the compass of this beautifully printed book may be tasted the 

flavour of the Elizabethan period with more pleasure than in any other work of 
recent times.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE COMPLETE BRIDGE 


PLAYER. By “Cur Cavenpisx.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net, 
With the New Laws of Bridge and Comments thereon. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG 


MAN. By George Moore, 1886. Edited and Annotated by GrorceE 
Moore, 1904. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“It is difficult to convey a sense of the book’s brilliance in a brief review. 
His style has the delicious freshness of youth. His paragraphs reveal blossom 
after blossom, with a promise of a rarer beauty yet to come at each full stop.” 

—Manchester Guardian, November 29th, 1904. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


By Francis Mi.touy. Each volume contains over 80 Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Blanche McManus. Crown 8vo. 6s. each net. 


























You must not miss either of these. 


_ MAXIM GORKY’S 


Creatures that 
onee were Men 


With Introductory by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





Paper, 1s. net. 





MR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


House of Merrilees 


A New Book by the Author of ‘‘Peter 
Binney, Undergraduate,’’ is assured 
in advance of a cordial welcome. 
Possessing an absorbing and inter- 
esting plot of its own, ‘The House 
of Merrilees’”’ will, without doubt, 
commend itself to an even wider 
circle than did Mr. Marshall’s 
earlier novel. 
NOW READY. 6s. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, Strand. 











NOW READY. 


EMPIRICAL ESSAYS. By the Author of 


‘‘Unthinkables.”’ Crown 8vo, 5s, net; per post, 5s. 3d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The title of this work appears wholly inadequate for its contents. The 
essays are four in number...... and each is a masterly work opening up fields of 
discussion far beyond the suggestion of the title. Unlike works of a similar 
character, there is a freedom of thought such as can only be expected from a 
master mind......The most striking probably is that on ‘The Higher Agnosti- 
cism.’"—Ozford Review. 

“The author is detached from the orthodox position, and holds that re- 
incarnation is one of the keys to the problems of life. He has a vigorous and 
interesting way of expressin his views.”—Literary World. 

“The four essays in this book have all a religious bearing and are partly 
critical and partly constructive...... The Higher Agnostics, the author tells us, 
believe in the principle not of the shut, but of the Open Door......and that no 
ove has aright to say in the name of Science, ‘ Thus far canst thou go and no 
further.’ Of the four essays, that on ‘Rome, Jerusalem, and an Ideal’ strikes 
us as the best...... The author is ingenious in his surmises...... and the strictures 
he passes on the type of Christianity developed by Rome are historically just.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

“*The Higher Agnosticism’ is a useful plea for breadth of view and recep- 
tivity. This last contains a lively defence of spiritual phenomena, especially 
as the subject has ‘recently been made respectable by Mr. Frederic Myers.’ ” 


—Inght. 
Edinburgh : London: be 
GEO. A. MORTON. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, MARCH. 


Tae ConsTRUCTION AND Poticy OF THE NEXT GOVERNMENT. 

REVOLUTION BY TELEGRAPH: A LETTER FROM Russia. By R. L. 

Russia's SoctaL AND PouiticaL ConpiTion. By Alexander Kinloch. 

IpsEN IN HIS LETTERS. By William Archer. 

Tur Future or Arr-Suips. By Alberto Santos-Dumont, 

Tur Russian NAVY FROM WITHIN. By Chersonese. 

How Port Artuur FEL. By Richard Barry. 

Tur RoMANcE oF THE Census. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara, MP. 

Sue Mantadn ConTRACT IN ITS RELATION TO SociaL PmRoGREss, 
/oluins, 

A Forcotren Sotpier-Port. By May Bateman. 

Was Bacon a Port? By “eorge Stronach. 

EvGine Fromentin. By C. G. Compton. 

Has Pauperism DECLINED ? By John Holt Schooling. 

Harrison Ainswortu. By Francis Gribble. 

Frencu Lirz aND THE FRENCH STAGE. By John F. Macdonald, 

A Mopern Utor1a, Chaps, 8and 9. By H. G. Wells. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, NEW 
A VOLUME. Series II., Vol. XI., “Early Dutch and English Voyages 
to Spitzbergen in the 17th Century, including Hessel Gerritsz, ‘ Histoire du 
Pays Nommé Spitsberghe,’ 1613, and Jacob Segersz van de Brugge, ‘ Journael 
of Dagh Register,’ 1634.” Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Sir W. 
Martin Conway, F.S.A. Pp. xvi., 191, 3 Maps, 3 Illustrations, Bibliography, 
Index, Annual subscription, One Guinea. A complete List of previous 
volumes with Index can be obtained post-free on application to the Hon. 
tary, BASIL H, SOULSBY, F.S.A., 3 Spring Ganlene, S.W. 





By Vere 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
THIRD mapaussion, 


THE UNVEILING OF 
LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 


With a large number of Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
lds. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The everyday incidents and accidents make 
the real romance of the enterprise. They are set forth in Mr. Candler’s account 
with a vividness and charm which make the whole volume delightful reading.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Candler’s bright and moving narrative, which seems so 
full of — as tocreate some curiosity as to what his successors will find left 
to describe.” 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE LANDS 
OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 


With a Map, and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, demy 8vo, 
14s, net. (March 2nd. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BALLADS OF THE BOER WAR,” 


FISCAL BALLADS. By Captain Harry 


Grauam (Col. D. Streamer’’), Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes,” &. Feap 8vo, Is. net. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI : 
His Life and Works. 


By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ A book which cannot fail to be generally accepted as the authority on 
Scarlatti.” 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. by Aveusr 


Weismann, Professor of Zoology in the University of Freiburg. Trans- 
lated by Professor J. AnTuuR THomson. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with many 
Illustrations, 32s. net. 
STANDARD,.—"‘ Whether the Evolution Theory does or does not command 
our allegiance, we close the book with the sense that we have been listening 
not only to a man of exceptional learning, but also to one of great intellectual 
power. It is permeated by the same serene, judicial, and philosophic spirit as 
the writings of our own Darwin.” 














London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
A COUNTRY DIARY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED COCK, 
Author of ‘The Life of Madame de Longueville,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Times.— The book has a pleasant and sympathetic air, and is not without 


its romance. [Just out. 
THE PLAYS OF EURIPIDES, 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse by Professor GILBERT MURRAY: 
With Preface and Notes. . 


THE TROJAN WOMEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 
[Ready March 1st. 








The First Issue in Crown Svo form, 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 
The Architecture of the Nations of Europe considered in its 
association with Natural Scenery and National Character. 


With 29 Illustrations, including Coloured Frontispiece, and 6 
Photogravure Plates from Drawings by the AUTHOR. Cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. net. [Just out. 


THE ART OF CREATION. By 


EDWARD CARPENTER, Author of “ Towards Democracy,” &c. 266 pp. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—“‘The book is written with great simplicity and 
charm, and no thoughtful reader will fail to find interest and profit in it.” 








IDEALS OF SCIENCE AND FAITH: 


ESSAYS by Sir OLIVER LODGE, V. V. BRANFORD, P. GEDDES, 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, Hon. B. RUSSELL, J. THOMSON, WILFRID 
WARD, Revs. R. BAYNE, J. KELMAN, and P.N. WAGGETT. Edited 
by E. J. HAND, Editor of ‘‘Good Citizenship.” 356 pp. crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A remarkable series of articles illustrating the coming 
together of the best of thought in the respective domains of religion and 
science.” 








THE GLAMOUR OF THE EARTH. 


By G A. B. DEWAR. 
Iilustrated with 4 Full-page Drawings in Photogravure, & 10 Chapter Headings. 
264 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Land and Water.—‘* Mr. Dewar holds the key to a new world of boundless 
resources.” 
“ The best nature writing since Richard Jefferies.” 
—Canon VavGuay, in his Lecture at Portsmouth Town Hall, 


RUSKIN REPRINTS 


FOR THE POCKET. 





26 Volumes already Published. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 


With 13 Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 2s. 6d. net ; Leather, limp, 8s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 
AND PAINTING. 
With 15 Illustrations. 


GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN 
PADUA. 


With 56 Illustrations. [March 8rd. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. I. 


With 94 Illustrations. [April 3rd. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. II. 


With 59 Illustrations. [April 17th. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. III. 


With 20 Illustrations. [May 8rd. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d.; Leather, 4s. 6d.; net per volume, 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 








The Question of “3 
Alien Immigration 


is to be one of the first to engage the attention of 

Parliament. Prompt to the hour, Messrs, CHAPMAN 

and HALL publish this week an Important Pioneer 
Work on the Subject. 


The Problem of 
the Immigrant. 


BY 


JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Containing a Brief Discussion, with a Summary of Con- 

ditions, Laws, and Regulations Governing the Movement 

of Population to and from the British Empire, United 

States, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 

Austria-Hungary, Spain, Portugal, Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Seandinavia, and Russia. 


The Problem of 
the Immigrant. 


BY 
JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
At all Booksellers’. To-day, 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C, 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


“‘A GREAT CONFEDERATE LEADER.” 
LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GENERAL LEE. By Captain Rosert E. Lee. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘The book is wholly charming and gracious....... In General Lee the world 
saw a commander great alike in victory and defeat, beloved by his own men 
and honoured by the enemy, sweet and gentle in all the offices of life, public or 
private, and an assiduous and humble applicant at the throne of God.”—Times, 

“ Of all the heroes of the nations of the nineteenth century Robert E, Lee 
stands with Charles Gordon in the highest place....... The reading of sucha 
work as this has something in it of encouragement and inspiration. The 
country which has given birth to men like him may look the chivalry of 
Europe in the face without shame. For the Fatherlands of Sidney and 
Bayard never produced a nobler soldier, Christian and gentleman than General 
Robert E, Lee.’’—Daily News. 


FAR AND NEAR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“*Since Kichard Jefferies died there is nobody writes so well in English about 
fields and hillsides and the open air and the life of free birds and beasts as 
does Mr. John Burroughs...... the volume as a whole will have a hearty welcome 
on both sides of the Atlantic.”—Scotsman, 


BITS OF GOSSIP. By Resecca Harpine Davis. 
Reminiscences of the famous ‘“‘ New England” school of writers. Feap, 
8vo, 5s. net. 

“ Pleasant to read, and often eminently interesting...... One leaves this book 
very grateful to the author, for it has many lights on American life and 
celebrities.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. By 


K. Asakawa, Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth College. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

*‘ This valuable book deserves to be purchased, read with attention, and kept 
at hand for reference by all those who take an intelligent interest in the origin 
and issues of the great campaign in the Far East...... The subject is treated 
with impartiality and a very agreeable spirit of moderation.” —'limes, 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A (Con- 


tribution to the History of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C, F, 
OtpHAM. Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-page Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By Rosert W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘* Tbe Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 
THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF 'LOVEL. By Una L. 
SrvperraD, Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c, 
JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
Author of ‘‘ Cottage Folk,” &c. 
THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srncrarr. 
“ Judged by almost every standard to which a comedy like this should be 
referred, I find her book the most remarkable that I have read for many 
years.”’—Punch. 





By Joun Burroveus. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses of 
all New Books in above List to 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 16 James St., Haymarket, 8.W. 
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messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“If there were a medal among 
rnalists, as well there. might be, for public services 
Journred, we think Mr. Villiers and his book would have 


an excellent ‘fighting chance.’”’ 


PORT ARTHUR: 


Three Months with the Besiegers. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 
With 35 Illustrations, 2 Facsimiles, and a Map, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* A vivid combination of the descriptive and 
PrP artist....... It is the real thing, and not a line of padding. 

DAILY MAIL.—“ A brilliant and moving record of the earlier operations 

pefore Port Arthur...,...1t is full of vivid touches and brilliant passages.” 





NEW EDITION (Fourth Impression) JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 3 Maps, 8vo, lis. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Trevelyan has at one bound placed himself in 
a high position among the historical writers of the day, and has given promise 
of a distinguished future.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Trevelyan’s book is among the most elaborate mono- 
graphs on his period that exist....... His account of the insurrection in London is 
quite the best thing in the book, and is by far the most vivid and complete 
narrative of that side of the movement that we at present possess.” 


THIC DEW-PONDS AND CATTLE- 
NEOM By ArtHur Joun Husnarv, M.D., and Grorce Hupsarp, 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. With 25 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The original purpose of the writers seems to have been to 
solve, if possible, the problem of how these camps [of the Neolithic Age] on 
the summits of the chalk downs were supplicd with water. In following the 
surmise of the late General Pitt-Rivers....... they have been able to recon- 
struct, with every probability, a far more suggestive picture of the life of the 
inhabitants than has yet been drawn......The impression left, not only by the 
text, but by the excellent photographs reproduced, is both novel and con- 
vincing, and in addition we are able to follow the steps by which, as often 
happens, intelligent search for one thing leads to the discovery of others,” 








MODERN CONSTITUTIONS in OUTLINE: 


an Introductory Study in Political Science. By LEoNARD Atston, M.A., 
Trinity College, Melbourne, B.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge, Deputy 
Professor of History, Elphinstone College, bombay. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. 


THE BIRTH OF PARSIVAL. A Drama. By 


R. C. Trevetyan, Author of “Cecilia Gonzaga” and “ Polyphemus, and 
other Poems.” Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








NEW EDITION (1901). 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Prrer Mark 
Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
artly from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s 

on, JouN Lewis Rocet. Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 





WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
HAY FEVER. By Water Herries Pottock and Guy C. Pottock. 
(Chaps. 6-7.) 
TIME AND TIDE. . By L. Jess. 
THE JARL'S MERCY. By G. W. Murray. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. (In Two Parts.) Part I. By Captain 
VAUGHAN, 


A PORT OF STRANDED PRIDE. By E. Hattam Moornovse. 

THE VAGARIES OF TOD AND PETER. By L. Auten Harker. 

WILD WHEAT. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), (Chaps. 6-8.) 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By AnpREW Lana. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








The MARCH 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Contains among other Articles— 
POLITICAL OPPORTUNITIES— 
(a) THE GENERAL SITUATION. J. L. Hammonp, 
(b) SCOTLAND. Hector Macruerson. 
(c) LABOUR. Arvyo.p Hott. 
WATTS AND NATIONAL ART. 


LAURENCE BINYON. 


MAGMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Volwme of Essays by * 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY, and other Essays. 


By Sir ArcuisaLp Gerare, D.C.L., F.B.S. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Vol. 
THE MYTHS OF PLATO. = Translated, with 


Introductory and other Observations, by J. A. Stewart, M,A., Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church ‘and White’s Professor of Moral ‘Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. 








CONCLUDING VOL. JUST READY. 
TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN, 
CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


SYDNEY SMITH. By Georce W. E. Russet. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A warm-hearted, spirited, and remarkably attractive 
piece of biography, rich in excellent portraiture, and full of acute but indulgent 
criticism. In short, we have here one of the best-written volumes in all the 
distinguished series which it adorns.” 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 


FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury, 


Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
GUIDE TO ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 


Maps and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


GUIDE TO THE EASTERN MEDITER- 


RANEAN, including Greece and the Greek Islands, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, &c. Second Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 








MARCH NUMBERS NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d, Annual Subscription, 16s. 

The MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
THE NEW SIEGE WARFARE AT PORT ARTHUR, 
an Eye- Witness of the Siege. 
SKYSCRAPERS OF NEW YORK. Shown in a Group of New Etchings by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR REFORM IN RUSSIA. Including Interviews with . 
Representative Russians, By Davin Bett Macegowan, Author of “A 
Russian Lourdes,” &c. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


By Ricwarp Barry, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD; 


Or, The Origin and Nature of Pagan Idolatry 
and its Bearing on the Early History 
of Egypt and Babylonia. 
By COLONEL GARNIER, late Royal Engineers. 


4 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. net. 











Argument. 


A comparison of the testimonies of ancient writers of different ages and 
countries and of archeological facts to prove,—contrary to the theories of 
modern Evolutionists,—that the ancient Paganism originated in the highly 
civilised nations of antiquity. That it consisted at first of the worship of 
spirits supposed to represent the various powers.of Nature and that these were 
subsequently identified with certain kings who were deified after death. Who 
these kings were : and the light which this throws on the early history of 
Egypt and Babylonia and on the identity of the mysterious “ Shepherd Kings.” 
The origin and true nature, and ultimate development, of Pagan Magic Sorcery 
and Necromancy is also carefully examined and their methods and phenomena 
shown to be the same in principle as those of Spiritualism, Theos phy, and 
kindred cults. 

Opinions of the Press. 
** A veritable library of ancient literature compressed into reasonable limits 
—dealt with in a plain, clear, but elegant style, and his book is as fascinating as 
any romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 
**A volume teeming from start to finish with interesting facts and theories, 
A book of surpassing excellence.”— Western Morning News. 
‘Should take high rank among the very best works that have preceded it.” 

—Liverpool Mercury. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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Some of the Features of .. 
TO-DAY'’S ISSUE OF. 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN.’ 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 

COUNTRYMEN’S MANNERS. By.C. J. Coryisu. 

ARTIFICIAL HAYMAKING. 

PLACE NAMES AS RECORDS. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY IN RUSSIA. 

HOME-MADE BREAD-—and how it is Baked in a Brick Oven. 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. An Interesting Experiment, and how it came to grief. 
HOW A VILLAGE LIVES. A Noteworthy Inquiry. 

THE BEST WAY OF GROWING FIGS. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY. All the Best Illustrated Country Books of the Week 
Fully Reviewed. 


SHOOTING. The Storage of Ammunition—Bad Cartridges—The Lee-Enfield Barrel. 
SHOOTING PONIES. Are they Serviceable in Sport ? 

THE NEW SERVICE RIFLE. 

HUNTING—February Foxhunting, by “ Marytor.”—A Day with the Beagles, by “ Syuvanug” 


—A Good Day with the Quorn—Hound Breeding in America—News from all Sources, 
THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW. 
30s. A WEEK FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev. ArunDELL Wuarron. 


TO CRICKETERS. 


Next Week we shall publish in “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” a specially written Article by LORD 





HAWKE on “THE COMING AUSTRALIAN CRICKET TOUR.” This Article is the First of a: 


Series of Specially Contributed Articles by such well-known Cricketers as A. C. Maclaren, A. O. Jones, Captain 
E, G. Wynyard, and W. M. Bradley, which will be published in “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” and are 
certain to prove of the greatest interest to all Cricketers. 


“IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE.” 








The Third Edition of the above work is now ready, and a copy will be sent 
to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of 9d. in stamps. 


This is the most complete work yet published dealing with the Great Problem of 
Rural Housing, and every Landowner, Farmer, Builder, Contractor, Clerk: of Works, 
and Architect in this country should secure a copy. It contains the Plans, Specifications, 
and Technical Memoranda for Building no fewer than 30 Types of Cottages costing £150 


or less. 


To save you trouble, you can cut out the subjoined Order Form and post it 
without delay to the PUBLISHER, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 3 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


(On Sale at all Bookstalls or Newsagents’, ) 





ORDER FORM. 


To the PUBLISHER, “‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please send me a copy of “In Search of a £150 Cottage,” for which I enclose 





you gd. tx stamps. 


Sp. Feb. 25/05. 
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Wirs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


WILL BE READY AT 
ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 


LIBRARIES ON THE. . 


9th of MARCH. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





——_ 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 
Ws. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S New Novel, 


PETER’S MOTHER, was promptly 
called for, and is now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—* Mrs. de la Pasture has provided her readers with an 
excellent entertainment, in which sentiment and humour are most agreeably 
blended.” 

ACADEMY.—“ A delightful story, told with a certain distinction and much 
charm.” 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, 


Author of ‘In Cantonments,” &c. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


FIRST IMPRESSION ALMOST SOLD OUT. 
TRUTH.— Written with a delightful lightness and brightness,” 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ These stories are quite as sensational as any romance, and 
are told with a wit and a vivacity which few writers of fiction can hope to 
attain to.” 

VANITY FAIR, —*‘ One of the pleasantest, most absorbing, and most learned 
of recent publications in the province of history.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. Book | THE FRANKFORT FLEET. By the 
Chaps. 19-21, By AGyes and Rev. A. ‘I’. S. Goopricg. 
Egerton Castle. 
THE SOLDIER AND THE PLAGUE. 
THE NOBLE LADY’S TALE. By By Water Frits. 
Tuomas Harpy. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By|BARBADOS THE LOYAL, _ By 


the late Canon AINGER. Frank T. BULLEN. 


THE HOME-COMI F VINCENT | 
BeOS MING OF UINCENT |THE, DESERTED VILLAGE. By 





CMG. | PALAMEDES. 
THE NILE FENS. By D. G.|THE KING’S REVOKE. Chaps. 6.7. 
HoGarru. ; By Mrs. MarGaret L. Woops. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Copy of 
their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF 
DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 


With Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 2 vols., 36s. nett. 


“The personal interest of the book is great enough of itself to recommend 
it; there is nothing in its pages to show, indeed, that their author had any 
other intention. But its political interest is yet greater. In that respect 
it is of more value than any other book of the kind that has been published for 
years.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS 


BY THE LATE LORD SALISBURY. Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 
[Ready next week, 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS BY THE 


LATE LORD SALISBURY. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. nett. 
[Ready next week, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


GEN. SIR JAMES BROWNE 
(‘*‘BUSTER BROWNE"). By Lt.-Gen. J. J. McLrop Ines, R.E., V.C. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and a Map of the N.W. Frontier, demy 8vo, 
18s, nett. 


THE BALKAN QUESTION. A Series 


of Studies of the Present Condition of the Balkans and of European 
Responsibilities. By Various Wrirers, Edited by Luict ViLuarr. 
With a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. 


SECOND EDITION. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. By Gazorrrey 


DRAGE, Author of “Cyril,” “The Labour Problem,” &. With Maps, 
medium 8vo, 21s. nett, 

** We know of no book which covers the whole ground so completely as Mr. 
Drage’s, or is so well calculated to put the general reader in possession of the 
main facts, and it is for the general reader rather than for the specialist that 
he has avowedly written.”—The Times, 


A NEW EDITION (THE NINTH) OF 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. The 


Hindu and Mahometan Periods. By the Hon, Mountstuart ELPHINSTONE. 
With Notes and Additions by E. B. Cowett, M.A., late Principal of 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. With Maps, demy 8vo, 15s, nett, 








GEOLOGY : Processes and their Results. 


By Tuomas C. CHAMBERLIN and Rotiin D. Satissury, Heads of the 
Departments of Geology and Geography, University of Chicago, Members 
of the United States Geological Survey. With Maps, Plans, and numerous 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. nett. 


IN LOCO PARENTIS. Chapters on 


Institution Life and Work. By the Rev. Marsa. G. Vine, Warden 
and Resident Chaplain of the Philanthropic Society's Farm School, 
Redhill, Surrey. With a Preface by James GRANVILLE Lecar, His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Home Office Schools. Large crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. nett. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO: the 


Palm Groves, Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. By 
Mrs. Bisuopr (Isabella L. Bird). With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. nett each. [Ready next week. 


POEMS. By Buiss Carman, Author of 


“The Pipes of Pan,” “Songs of the Sea Children,” &. Limited Edition 
on Hand-made Paper, 2 vols. folio, polished Persian, £2 2s, nett. 





POPULAR EDITION, 


SELF-HELP. By Samvert Sminzs. Reset 
from new type and printed on larger paper, 3s. 6d. | Ready immediately. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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DE PROFUNDIS 


By OSCAR WILDE 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net 





The First Edition is almost Exhausted, and a Second Edition is in 
the Press. All the Large-Paper Copies are Sold. 





THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“Here is a magic of words which would make the book memorable were it the work of an imaginative creation. The actual 
history of its production ensures for it a permanent position in literature.....De Profundis’ passes immediately to its place amongst 
those confessions in which men, through great bitterness and the experience of the raw edges of misery and shame, are able to testify 
to a meaning and purpose in it all....'"he sentinel is removed which guards not only the walls of the prison, but the frontier of the 
human soul. One always extraordinarily candid, expressing his own emotions, here reveals a soul naked in its agonies and terrors 
The play has been played. The stage is cleared’away. ‘The world of reality, so long eluded, at length has compelled attention, 
Sincerity in pleasure has passed into sincerity in pain. The result is one of the most tragic and pitiful confessions ever issued from 
the astonished mind of man.”—DAILY NEWS. 


“ Among all the most intimate, most moving records of the growth of a soul, I know none that lies nearer to the source of tears than 
this.... Never in anything he wrote did Wilde frame more exquisite phrases than we find here....‘ De Profundis’ reveals the man him. 
self more than anything else he ever wrote, and it will, I think, be read longer than anything else he ever wrote. Asa Piece of 
literature it is worthy to stand beside Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding’ and the ‘ Confessions’ of Rousseau.”—DAILY MAIL. 


“From such a work as Oscar Wilde’s ‘De Profundis’ the literary critic stands aside. Itis a human document of the most tragic 
and poignant kind or it is nothing. Poets, novelists, and dramatists have tried to imagine for us what a man feels as he stands on 
the scaffold, or as he drinks to the dregs the cup of humiliation and suffering which his own sins or human justice have prepared for 
him. And we judge whether they have done well or ill according as they realise what our own imagination suggests to us and 
express it in language which appeals to our literary sense. In this case no such question arises. Here isa man reporting of himself 
in the actual case, writing from his prison cell, not with the halo of martyrdom about him, as Condorcet on the night before his 
execution, but in the depths of a squalid catastrophe which seems to have no redeeming feature. It is useless to argue whether 
he ought to have said this or that, or whether he has said it well or ill; we have simply the fact that he felt thus and wrote thus 
under the stress of an overwhelming experience and that, given the circumstances, this is the result....The words are strange and 
rather jarring, but no one can read far without feeling them to be sincere. Thus, and thus only, could he think about himself and 
about life....'There is nothing which rings truer in this book than the profound self-abasement with which he looks back upon this 
life of pleasure with its emptiness, its artificiality, its detachment from all the realities of life....There is something profoundly 
touching in the pages in which he tells us he will cast out bitterness and rebellion, realise his whole experience, refuse to be ashamed 
of his penalty, and start on his ‘new life’ anew man with a deeper and more serious character.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


“Every circumstance combines to make this book one of supreme interest.... This amazing volume...A book which, apart from its 
importance as one of the most poignant and luminous human documents of all time, will surely live as a consummate piece of 
literature.”—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“¢ Let him who is without sin...’ That is the word of pity and humility which washes across the tragic waste of this sorrow- 
fully beautiful book. Silent is the croak of the Pharisee, the sneer of the self-righteous, the howl of the hypocrite; for this heart 
that is split with shame abashes them all, and even the voice of the Philistine is dumb. I feel that this is not a book that calls for 
ordinary evaluation ; the moral disaster is still too near, its embers are still too hot, and the very name of the man is still too rever- 
berant with unimaginable anguish and disgrace. The book is a spiritual document, a literary sacrament, a sacred unveiling of the 
broken fragments of a soul....This book is infinitely sincerer than anything he ever wrote, and infinitely lovelier....Some of the 
noblest passages in the book are those in praise of sorrow. Indeed, the book is an ‘Il Penseroso’ in perfect prose, and only those 
who have suffered will understand its graver meaning. It finds in sorrow the mystery of love behind the universe....The flaming 
wonder of the book is its noble sweetness. There is no resentment, no rebellion, no defiance in it. He is grateful to the friend who 
took off his hat to him, but he does not hate the people who jeered at him for half an hour at Clapham Junction. He is sorry for 
them.”—STAR. 


“ He found humility, which in the artist means ‘frank acceptance of all experiences.’ He would free himself from bitterness 
resentment, hardness, scorn, and face the world, and ‘hope to be able to recreate his creative faculty.’ He was still seeking a fresh 
mode of self-realisation. ‘There is nothing wrong in what one does,’ but ‘something wrong in what one becomes.’ ‘The imprison- 
ment was the second turning point in his life. Oxford was the first. He would not treat it as an accident, but. as a stage in his 
development. He says that he had got tomake everything that had happened to him good for him; to make degradation of the 
body into a spiritualising of the soul; to absorb into his nature all that had been done to him. If he had been ashamed of his 
punishment, he says finely, he would have been as bad as society, which once it has punished a man shuns him as ‘one on whom it 
has inflicted an irreparable, an irredeemable wrong.’ Other criminals could disappear; his name was written in lead upon the rocks 
at every turn; yet—‘If I can produce only one beautiful work of art I shall be able to rob malice of its venom, and cowardice of its 
sneer, and to pluck out the tongue of scorn by the roots.’...For the man whom society sent to prison with a groan and saluted with 
indecent laughter was able to show that society had done him a good service, when it hoped to ill-treat or even suppress him. 
People point to Reading Gaol and say, ‘' That is where the artistic life leads a man.’ Well, he says, ‘ People whose desire is solely for 
self-realisation never know where they are going’; but ‘1 hope to live long enough and to produce work of such a character that I 
shall be able at the end of my days to say, “ Yes! that is just where the artistic life leads a man!”’ He may even have succeeded 
in the ingenious, glowing, fantastic study of Christ, which is one of his finest creations.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“This is a curious and interesting work, written in the last few months of his prison life by the late Mr. Oscar Wilde. Itis, 
indeed, more than curious and interesting; it is extraordinary...... These beautiful lines we extract as our final quotation from the 
book, ‘ De Profundis’ :—‘ Society, as we have constituted it, will have no place for me, has none to offer; but Nature, whose sweet 
rains fall on unjust and just alike, will have clefts. in the rocks where I may hide, and secret valleys in whose silence I may weep un- 
disturbed. She will hang the night with stars, so that I may walk abroad in the darkness without stumbling, and send the wind over 
my footprints, so that none may track me to my hurt; she will cleanse mein great waters, and with bitter herbs make me whole,’ 
The man who could write that had certainly learnt the hard discipline of woe.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GREAT ZIMBABWE. By R. N. HALL, part Author of | 


“The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.” With numerous Plans and Illustra. 
tions, royal 8vo, 21s, net. 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
By A. W. WHITEHEAD. With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 
9s, 6d. net. 

«ks octane and original contribution.” —Daily Chronicle. 
«4 fine piece of historical portraiture, vivid in individual characterisation, 

and conceived in a spirit of impartiality.” —Academy. 
“The book is a thoroughly good one in every respect.” —Guardian, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 


TrevELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 

of Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. | 
This is the Fifth Volume, though the first published, of the eix volumes of a 
new HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the 
earliest times down to the year 1815, Y \ . 
«This book is the most fortunate sign of the times that has been seen since 
Mr. J.B. Green’s ‘Short History.’ The book is eminently readable. Master of a 
style which is stimulating and brilliant, and with a power of pointed antithesis 
which bis great-uncle would not have disdained, Mr. Trevelyan writes in a 
way that is certain to attract those whom it is intended to attract. His clear 
and rapid writing, his strong and imaginative grasp of personalities, his deep 
human sympathy, his sense of the greatness and dignity of life and the glory 
of liberty, all make him eminently the man for such a task as this, provided, 
of course, that he have an adequate acquaintance with the authorities, and 
this is evident on every page. There is a true and artistic ag sche pre- 
served throughout, and the reader is constantly kept on the alert by the 
freshness and epigrammatic vigour with which the author tells his tale. It 
is no mere summary of results we have here, but the salient features of a 
period as they present themselves to a reflecting mind,”—Guardian. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: during the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate, By A. H. J. GreenipGE, M.A. In 6 vols, 
Vol, I. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, deny 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

“A worthy introduction to Gibbon. Mr. Greenidge is a deep political 
thinker and an admirable writer.’’—Outlook. 
“ His diction is clear and pleasant, his judgments based upon definite con- 
ceptions of persons and things.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


Baroness DE Bertoucnu. Illustrated, demy Svo, 10s, 6d, net. 
“Full of miracles and prodigies.” —Daily Mirror. 
“A curious and remarkable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The book is a most readable one and introduces us to an undoubtedly 


remarkable character.” Bystander, 
By J. C. Waut. 


SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. 


With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Antiquary’s Books, 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant.” 

“Lovers of humour and shrewd commonsense will be delighted.” 

—Morning Post, 

“The present serics are written in the same vein as the earlier collection, 
and reach quite as high a standard both as regards sound advice in business 
and private life and shrewd wit and keen observation of men and manners, All 
is good, and there is a’smile—of approval as well as of amusement—at nearly 
every line.”"—Daily News. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rozerr Souruey. Vol. II. 
RICHARD HAWKINS, GRENVILLE, ESSEX, and RALEIGH, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

The Second Volume of a well-known Series of Lives by Southey, the First 

Volume of which was published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago, 


A MODERN CAMPAIGN; or, War and Wireless 


Telegraphy in the Far East. By Davip Fraser, the Times Special Corre- 
spondent. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
« An interesting book.” —Athenzum, 
“Pleasantly written and full of interest.”—Daily News, 
“Clear and truthful, with every evidence of being the work of a man who 
understands his business.”—-Morning Advertiser. 
“The most interesting portion of the narrative is the account of the installa- 
tion of the wireless telegraph station.”—Outlook, 
SICILY. By Doveias Siapen, With 234 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“It is absolutely encyclopedic in its range. There is nothing in, around, or 
about the island upon which the author does not touch.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. ByC.M. Atkinson. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. Edited by J. H. 


Settte. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book contains over 1,500 stories of soldiers in peace and war. 
“ An inspiriting collection of battle incidents.”—Daily Express. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDERII. By W. BR. Moxritt, Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans. A Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. By A. M. Scorr. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

“Mr. Scott has chosen his hero well, and Mr, Churchill is happy in his 
biographer.” —Daily Mail, 

“Mr. Churchill has already crowded into ten years of adventurous existence 
the experience of a lifetime. He stands to-day the most interesting figure in 
contemporary politics, A book such as this, collecting and criticising his 
speeches and writings, should command a circulation among those tired of the 
old repetitions and anxious for the coming of new things.”—Daily News. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By Wittiam 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by H. Cuninauam. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
{The Arden Shakespeare. 
“ Both in the correction and in the interpretation of the text. something has 
been done to place this handsome and well-printed edition in advance of what 
had preceded it.””—Scotsman. 


TIMON OF ATHENS, and TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


By Wint1am SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. J. Craig. Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net. [Little Quarto Shakespeare. 


THE GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of English Lyrics. 
Arranged by A, T. QuILLER-CoucH. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Half-crown Library. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a, series of books under the above title which 
will contain many books of general interest and first-rate quality at the low 
price of 2s. 6d. net. They are well printed and bound uniformly in cloth, 


_ NEW NOVELS. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. By Henny James. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Nothing more exquisitely and pathetically beautiful than the character of 
Maggie, the heroically patient, persistent, developed little wife and daughter, 
is to be found in the gallery of modern fiction.” —Standard. 

“It is impressively clever. The mind out of which this work is spun is of 
astonishing capacity and insight.”—Daily Mail. 

“To give any idea of the infinite subtlety and delicacy with which tho 
author narrates his story is beyond the strength of mortal reviewer.” 

; —Daily Chronicle. 

“The novel is masterly. The three leading women are differentiated with 
the nicest skill : each is living and persuasive.”—Academy. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By Eben Puiuports. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_“** The Secret Woman’ is beyond all question one of the greatest novels in 
literature. It isa masterpiece. It sets Mr. Phillpotts among the immortals, 
By virtue of this superb achievement he enters the company of the masters. 
He is the fellow of Fielding and Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and 
Hardy, Turgeniev and Tolstoy....... I have said nothing of the noble prose in 
which this great novel is written, I have said ncthing of the rich vitality 
of the minor characters, I have said. nothing of the deep humour of the 
rustics, who are, indeed, the best rustics since Thomas Hardy’s challenged 
Shakespeare’s. The scene between Barbara Westaway and Arscott is pro- 
foundly dramatic. It is as fine as anything George Eliot ever wrote. Joseph 
Westaway is a wonderful piece of humorous portraiture. Sois Joshua Bloom. 
So is Mr. Tapp. Altogether, I do not hesitate to say that Mr, Eden Phillpotts 
has added a masterpiece of the first order to the treasury of English Fiction,” 
—James Dovauas, in the Star, 
“We are greatly impressed by the art with which Mr. Phillpotts has 
worked out of its simple elements this powerful and gloomy tragedy, which 
possesses so many qualities of the Elizabethan drama. The book is un- 
doubtedly a very remarkable one, strongly conceived, and wrought with 
striking power and originality.” — Westminster Gazette, 


MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. By W. Perr Rivas. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. By Mrs. C. N. 


Wiuiamson, co-Author of ** The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo, 6s., 


Illustrated. 
THE SYSTEM. By Percy Wuirr, Author of “ The West 


End,” &c. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* Very lifelike and intensely readable.”—Daily Mail. 

“Mr. White’s good things are not only excellently said, but also, it seems to 
us, tolerably true. He has never been happier in his exposure of the taste of 
the age in which we live.””— Athenzum. 

‘** The System’ isin Mr. White’s best manner and contains both thought 
and pleasantries admirably mixed.’’—Morning Leader. 

‘**Mr. White is not less interesting than usual, and his firm touch, his quiet 
humour and cynicism, his assured methods are all here.”—Standard. 

“* The novel is deeply interesting and excessively clever.”—Academy. 

“A clever .and entertaining book. It is well-written; its sketches of 
character are vivid and ably contrasted.”—Scotsman. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun Oxennam, 


Author of “ Barbe of Grand Bayou.” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 
‘Mr. Oxenham tells his story with vigour and vividness. A lively and 
entertaining story of modern adventure.”—Outlook. 
«The Gate of the Desert’ stands out above the author’sown ordinary high 
level of exciting fiction by reason of an entirely original character in it— 
Cohen, the Jewish financier and adventurer.’’-—Morning Leader, 


HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. By W. Ciark Russet, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Devised with unusual invention.”—Daily Mail. 

“Interesting, surprising and exciting.”—Morning Leader. 

“There is abundant life and colour and movement, sympathy and tragedy, 

and plenty of incident.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Rozerr Barr, 


Author of “The Countess Tekla,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. By Abdenine 


SERGEANT. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“‘ Highly sensational, bright and vivacious.”—Scotsman., 
‘*An excellent specimen of Miss Sergeant’s powers, very fascinating and 
entertaining.” —Morning Leader. 


THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A delightful book. Indeed we think it is one of the best books about 
children published since the days of Mrs. Ewing.”—Speaker. 
“Quite unusually good, and the humours of life in the Irish house are set 
forth with much gusto, cleverness, and sympathy.”—Daiy Mail. 
“Tt is only oceusionally that the reviewer lights upon such a delightful 
voluine as Miss Fitzpatrick’s stories of Irish children, There is humour in 
them, a kind of sparkle and vigour of life, mingled with the pathos of child- 
hood. In this book are the joys and sorrows of childhood, so inexplicable, 
incommunicable. There are sweeping storms of passion, discontent, perver- 
sity, and the sensitive mind which the clumsy grown-up cannot even under- 
stand. Here also is something of childhood’s radiance, the sunshine of the 
dawn, with its high hopes and trust in the goodness and kindliness of men 
and women; its joy in tiny things; its self-absorption and self-reliance and 
almost remorseless energy.”—Daily News. 


HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME. By HU. A. 


Mitcue.t Keays. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
* A really interesting and remarkable novel.”—Guardian. 
* A remarkable book and of much solid power.”—Morning Leader. 
“Great is the power of atmosphere and greater still the charm of good 


Second 


3y K. Firzpatrick. 


writing.”—Daily Graphic. 


HEART OF MY HEART. 


By Entis Merepirs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. _ : 

«“ Curious, unique,informing,obviously the outcome of experience.”—Standard 

“ Delicate fancy, descriptive vigour, and uplifting moral.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“A book of unusual merit, written with genuine literary charm and dis- 


tinction.”—Daily Mail, 


THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. By Constance 


CoTrERELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Written with freshness of inspiration. The story is good, very good,.and 


captures the mind with the freshness of early flowers.”—Black and White. 


“ Bright and lively and clever.”—Speaker. 





ENGLAND’S RUIN. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to the 
Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By A, M. S. Meruven. 
Crown 8vo, 3d, net. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


By J. LuTHEerR Lone, co- 
Author of “ The Darling of the Gods.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
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SOSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSOOSSOOOOOS 


AMBIDEXTERITY ; or, Two-Handedness and 


Two-Brainedness. By Joun Jackson, F.E.1.S. With an Introduction by 
Major-General R. 8. S. BApEN-PowELL, C.B, With many Diagrams and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
“There are striking things told in this book, and the achievements of those 
who use both hands simultaneously illustrate in a striking manner the extent 
of manual capacity which runs to waste in a one-handed race.”—Daily Mail, 


THE LIFE STORY OF CHARLOTTE DE LA 


TREMOILLE, COUNTESS > DERBY. By Mary C. Rowsett. Demy 


8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. ne 


SOME DISTINGUISHED VICTIMS OF THE 


SCAFFOLD. By Horace Bigacktey, M.A. Oxon. With 21 Illustrations 
in Collotype from Old Prints, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


An account of some of the most famous English criminals of gn 


ortly. 
PREFERENTIAL TRADE. 


Hoare. Demy 8v0, 6s. net. 
“Tt cannot but prove useful and suggestive to controversialists on either 
side of its question.”—Scotsman, 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE MODERN 


DEVOTION. Being the Lives of Father Gerrard and his Followers. By 
Tuomas 4’Kempts. Translated by J. P. AnTHuR. Fcap, 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. With8 Illustrations by Pavt Wooprorre. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Jowannes JANssEN. 
Translated by M. A. MircHeLtt and A.M, Curistiz, 8 vols. 8¥0, 25s, per 
2 vols. 


By BeEnsamin 


Vols. VII. and VIII. now ready. Vols. I. and II. out of print; Second and 
Revised Edition in preparation. 

** The work is one of wide and profound learning in a chapter of history not 
often eruditely considered from the same point of view. The continuation of 
this excellent English version will be a matter of congratulation amongst all 
earnest students of its subject.” —Scotsman. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LAN- 


GUAGE. By the Rev. R. Sririre, M.A., M.B., B.S., Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, Gaza, Palestine. 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


** The author has simplified a grammar not famous for its simplicity, hence 
a work which cannot fail to be recognised ere long as a standard work, and 
adopted, not only by private students, but by public schools as well; we have 
no hesitation in recommending Mr. Stirling’s grammar to all students of 
classical Arabic as the best and ablest to be met with, and wish it the success 
it deserves,” —Egyptian Gazette. 


OPEN COURT PUBLICATIONS. 
ANTS AND SOME OTHER INSECTS. An 


Inquiry into the Psychic Powers of these Animals. With an Appendix on 
the Peculiarities of their Olfactory Sense. By Dr. AuGust Foret, late 
Professor of Psychistry at the University of Ziirich. Translated from 
the German by Professor W1LL1AM Morton WHEELER, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. Paper, 2s. 6d. . 


READINGS FROM MODERN MEXICAN 


AUTHORS. By Frepericr Starr, Illustrated with numerous Portraits, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 6d, net. 


BY THE SAME. 


THE AINU GROUP AT THE ST. LOUIS 


EXHIBITION. Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE JAPANESE FLORAL CALENDAR. 


By Ernest W. Ciement. Profusely Illustrated, large 8vo, boards, 
2s, 6d. net. 


MY LITTLE BOOK OF PRAYER. By 


Moret Strove. 16mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE NAPOLEON MYTH. By Henry R. 


Evans. Containing a Reprint of “The Grand Erratum,’’ by JEAn- 
Baptiste Pérés, and an Introduction by Dr. Paut Carus. Large 8vo, 
with 35 Illustrations, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES: their Origin 


by Mutation. By Huco De Varies. Edited by D. T. MacDovuGa.. §8vo, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


CERBERUS: the Dog of Hades. The History 


of an Idea. By Maurice BLoomFIELD. 18mo, boards, 2s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS ON JAPAN 


BY LAFCADIO HEARN. 
IN GHOSTLY JAPAN. Crown 8yo, 5s, net, 


EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 


SHADOWINGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. Crown 8yo, 


5s. net. 


KWAIDAN: Stories and Studies of Strange 


Things. With 2 Japanese Illustrati T i 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. a ao ee throughout, 


OUT OF THE EAST: Reveries and Studies 


in New Japan. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


STRAY LEAVES from STRANGE LITERA- 


TURE: Stories Reconstructed from the Anvarisoheili, Mal 
Gulistan, &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. ; on 


GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS: Studies 


of Hand and Soul in the Far East. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN, 


2 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 15s. 


THE RUSSO- JAPANESE. WAR. Fully 


Illustrated with Photographs and Coloured Plates, Nos, I. to V, ready 
150 pp. large 8vo, 3s. net each part, e 


This Magazine is a history of the war from the beginning, being wholly 
manufactured in Japan, and up to the present is the most accurate account of 
the war. The illustrations are produced in Japan, and contain five or six in 
— The work also contains a military history of Japan from the earliest 

imes, 


THE JAPAN-RUSSIA WAR. An Illustrated 


Monthly Record of Operations between Japan and Russia. Nos. I. toV. 
ready. Profusely Illustrated, 1s. 6d. net each. Also printed and produced 
in Japan. Each number has a special map of various parts of the country 
where the present war is in progress. 


JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE. By Ann 


HarTsHorRNeE. Illustrated with 50 Magnificent Photo 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, in cloth box, £1 1s, net. iis 


HANDBOOK OF JAPAN. By Enrnesr W. 


Ciement, A New Work. 2 Maps and profusely III 
cloth gilt, 63, net. 4 * ree 


JAPAN OF TO-DAY. By James A. B, 


SHERER. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


COINS OF JAPAN. By Nem G. Movro. 


With Coloured Frontispiece, 61 Plates printed in Photo; 
Silver, and Colour, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. . ala 


MINERALS OF JAPAN. By Tsonasniro 


Wana. Translated from the Japanese by Toxupz1 Ogawa, 
cloth, with 31 Plates, 25s, net. . ” Co. ae 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 


No. XVII. THE FAR EAST. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


I. PERIODICALS AND MISCELLANEOUS TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 


II, LANGUAGES. 
III. BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST. 


8vo, 172 pp., 1s. 6d. net, 


We also publish and keep in stock a large 
number of works on the Japanese Language, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., Dryden House, 48 Gerrard Street, W. 
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